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THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 
TORONTO 

Extract  from  Minutes,  March  14,  1934. 


His  Worship  the  Mayor  placed  before  the  Board  the 
following  memorandum: 

“At  a  conference  which  the  Board  of  Control  had 
with  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  relative 
to  his  Centennial  Address  on  housing  conditions  in 
the  City  of  Toronto,  His  Honor  made  the  following 
recommendations,  viz. : 

Terms  of  Reference. 

‘A  Committee  to  enquire  into  housing  conditions 
in  the  several  areas  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  with 
special  reference  to — 

1 .  The  quality  of  the  accommodation  in  regard  to 

(a)  Construction 

(b)  Sanitary  facilities 

(c)  Overcrowding 

(d)  The  existence  of  conditions  generally  detri¬ 

mental  to  health. 

2.  Rentals  paid  by  tenants. 

3.  The  environmental  conditions. 

And  to  make  general  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  steps  necessary  to  remedy  any  undesirable 
conditions  disclosed.’ 

Many  persons  were  nominated,  and  those  indicated 
in  the  following  list  are  respectfully  requested  to  accept 
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appointment  to  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  voluntary  service  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the  aforesaid 
Committee. 

1.  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  President,  Board  of 

Trade. 

2.  Professor  E.  J.  Urwick,  Professor  of  Economics, 

U.  of  T.,  and  Director  of  Department  of  Social 
Science. 

3.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Heighington,  K.C. 

4.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gibson,  Chairman,  Council  of  Federa¬ 

tion  for  Community  Service. 

3.  Mr.  Thomas  Bradshaw,  President,  Federation 
for  Community  Service. 

6.  Prof.  H.  Wasteneys,  Vice-Chairman,  Board  of 

Directors,  University  Settlement;  Professor 
of  Bio-Chemistry,  U.  of  T. ;  Special  lecturer 
in  Science  and  Civilization. 

7.  Professor  H.  M.  Cassidy,  Professor  of  Social 

Science,  U.  of  T. 

8.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Plumptre,  Ex-Chairman,  Board  of 

Education. 

9.  Mrs.  J.  P.  PIynes,  President,  Toronto  Local  Coun¬ 

cil  of  Women. 

10.  Mrs.  W.  L.  McFarland,  Past  President,  Toronto 
Local  Council  of  Women. 

1  1 .  Mrs.  Geo.  Hastings,  President,  Women’s  Liberal- 
Conservative  Association. 

12.  Mrs.  Daniel  Strachan,  President,  Toronto  Wo¬ 

men’s  Liberal  Association. 

13.  Mr.  William  Dunn,  Trades  and  Labour  Council. ” 

The  Board  approved  of  the  proposed  plan  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  foregoing  memorandum  and  concurred  in 
the  appointment  of  the  above  persons  to  the  Advisory 
Committee. 


FOREWORD 


In  proposing  a  toast  to  “The  City  of  Toronto’  at  a 
luncheon  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  city’s  centennial 
celebrations  on  March  6,  1934,  His  Honour  Dr.  H.  A. 
Bruce,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

The  health  of  Toronto  must  necessarily  mean  the  health 
of  its  citizens.  It  must  mean,  too,  the  continued  progress 
and  development  of  Toronto  along  desirable  lines.  We  have 
a  great  and  beautiful  city  that  has  been  blessed  by  honest 
and  efficient  government.  It  is  a  city  enviably  situated,  a 
city  of  fine  residential  areas,  of  beautiful  buildings,  of  high 
standards  of  citizenship.  That  is  how  we  see  it;  but  I  fear, 
in  all  candour  one  must  confess  that  this  city,  in  common  with 
every  large  rity,  has  acquired  inevitable  ‘slum  districts’. 

These  areas  of  misery  and  degradation  exert  an  unhappy 
environmental  influence  upon  many  of  our  citizens.  You  will 
probably  say:  “But  Toronto  has  few  such  areas  and  they  are 
not  of  great  extent!”  I  say,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  Toronto  wants  none  of  them,  and  that  the  Toronto 
of  the  future  which  we  like  to  contemplate  will  have  none 
of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  availing  remedy  in  1  oronto  is 
a  planned  decentralization  which  will  take  the  outmoded 
factory  away  from  our  congested  central  areas  and  substitute 
for  it  in  the  outskirts  a  new  modern  building.  That  would 
permit  workers  to  establish  their  homes  convenient  to  their 
work  in  surroundings  where  their  children  would  learn  by 
experience  that  grass  is  a  green,  living  and  loving  carpet,  and 
that  there  are  really  and  truly  other  and  lovelier  flowers  than 
those  of  the  lithographed  calendar  that  hangs  on  the  cracked, 
crumbling  and  soiled  wall  of  a  murky  room  into  which  the 
sun’s  rays  have  never  penetrated.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that 
as  we  evacuate  those  factories  and  hovels,  we  must  raze  them 
and  bury  the  distressing  memory  of  them  in  fine  central  parks 
and  recreational  centres.  These  parks  and  recreational 
centres  would  be  devoted  to  the  physical  and  mental  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  people — they  would  be  community  centres  for 
ennobling  uses  of  leisure,  which  to-day  hangs  heavy  on  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  both  employed  and 
unemployed. 


Shortly  after  this  speech  had  been  made  the  Board 
of  Control  conferred  with  His  Honour  and  accepted  his 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  housing  conditions  of  Toronto.  Special  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  houses,  their 
sanitary  facilities,  and  the  overcrowding  and  other 
conditions  detrimental  to  health  that  might  exist  in 
them.  The  rentals  paid  by  the  tenants  were  to  be 
investigated  and  the  surroundings  of  the  undesirable 
areas  surveyed.  Finally,  remedies  were  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  exact  terms  of  reference  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Control  for  March  14,  1934.  The  relevant 
extract  is  reproduced  on  page  2. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at 
Government  House,  Toronto,  on  March  17,  1934, 
chiefly  for  organization  purposes.  Professor  Urwick 
was  elected  vice-chairman,  Professor  Cassidy,  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Gibson,  treasurer.  These  officers,  together 
with  Mrs.  Plumptre  and  Professor  Wasteneys,  were 
elected  an  executive  committee.  Mr.  Heighington  pre¬ 
sented  his  regrets  that  he  would  be  unable  to  serve  on 
the  Committee.  Mr.  Macdonnell  informed  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  attend  the 
meetings  ;*  and  requested  that  Mr.  David  Shepherd,  of 
Campbell  and  Shepherd,  Engineers,  be  allowed  to 
attend  in  his  place  and  keep  him  acquainted  with  its 
progress.  The  Committee  accepted  Mr.  Macdonnell’s 
suggestion,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  kindly  consented  to 
associate  himself  with  the  Committee. 

Weekly  meetings  were  held  until  July.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  September  for 
consideration  of  a  draft  report.  An  interim  statement 
of  progress  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  on  May  31. 
In  June  Professor  Cassidy,  the  secretary,  was  appointed 
Director  of  Social  Welfare  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  assistant 
secretary,  Miss  Helen  Spence,  who  ably  continued  the 
work  of  preparing  the  material  for  the  final  report. 
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The  Committee’s  task  was  to  discover  what  slum 
conditions  existed  in  Toronto,  what  advice  competent 
T  oronto  authorities  could  offer  regarding  the  alleviation 
of  such  conditions,  and  what  remedies  had  been  applied 
to  similar  conditions  in  Canada  and  abroad.  In  order 
to  cover  this  wide  field  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
sub-committees  were  formed  to  deal  with  specific 
problems  and  various  members  undertook  to  report 
upon  the  solutions  of  slum  problems  which  had  been 
devised  and  applied  in  countries  other  than  Canada.^ 
Among  the  most  important  sources  of  information 
regarding  conditions  in  Toronto  were  two  special 
surveys  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee. 
One  of  these  was  extensive,  the  other  intensive.  The 
object  of  the  extensive  survey  was  to  locate  those 
districts  where  physically  unsatisfactory  or  over¬ 
crowded  houses  were  present  and  to  secure  a  rough 
inventory  of  the  “substandard”  dwellings  in  the  city 
and  their  typical  defects.  The  intensive  survey  w&s 
intended  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  housing 
conditions  over  the  whole  of  a  particular  area  and  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  related  recreational, 
social  and  traffic  problems.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
extensive  survey  the  Committee  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
principal  social  agencies  in  the  city  whose  work  brings 
them  into  close  contact  with  the  poorest  families.  With 
their  assistance  and  that  of  several  other  organizations 
and  private  individuals,  a  list  of  nearly  two  thousand 
addresses  of  unsatisfactory  dwellings  was  compiled. 
These  houses  were  then  visited  by  our  investigators. 
For  each  house  some  seventy  specific  points  relating 
to  the  type  of  house,  the  sanitary  facilities,  the  state 
of  repair,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  household,  etc., 
were  recorded.  The  tabulation  of  these  cards  and  the 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  survey  led  to  the  selection 
of  the  districts  known  generally  as  Moss  Park  and  the 
Ward  as  the  areas  for  further  detailed  study.  There 
an  intensive  house-to-house  investigation  was  carried 
on.  In  this  work  a  simplified  form  of  record  was  used 
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General  View  of  Slum  Areas  West  of  the  Don  River. 


for  each  house  and  more  information  was  secured  on 
the  general  environmental  conditions.  Some  results 
of  this  survey — which  will  surprise  many  of  Toronto’s 
more  complacent  citizens — will  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter.  An  accompanying  photograph  illustrates 
the  crowded  conditions  of  housing  in  downtown  Toronto 
where  the  intensive  surveys  took  place. 

While  the  surveys  were  being  carried  forward,  a  mass 
of  information  on  the  housing  problem  in  general,  both 
in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  was  being  collected.  Statis¬ 
tics  regarding  dwellings,  population,  land  area,  vacant 
lands,  park  space,  assessment  figures,  incidence  of 
certain  diseases,  and  a  host  of  other  matters  were 
received  and  tabulated.  Interested  groups  were  asked 
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to  submit  their  views  for  consideration  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  great  number  of  private  individuals  were 
interviewed  by  different  members  of  the  Committee 
in  an  effort  to  secure  first  hand  reliable  information 
from  those  in  close  touch  with  the  many  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  work  of  the  surveys  volunteer  investigators 
were  supplied  by  the  following: — 

The  Department  of  Social  Science,  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Toronto. 

The  junior  League  of  Toronto. 

The  League  for  Social  Reconstruction,  Toronto 

Branch. 

Toe  H,  Toronto  Branch. 

Useful  information  and  aid  was  gladly  given  by  a 
large  number  of  social  and  other  agencies  in  the  city, 
including  the  following: — 

Big  Sister  Association. 

Big  Brother  Movement  Incorporated. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Catholic  Welfare  Bureau. 

Central  Neighborhood  House. 

Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Toronto. 

Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Jewish  Big  Brother  Movement. 

Jewish  Big  Sister  Movement. 

Jewish  Family  Welfare  Bureau. 

Neighborhood  Workers  Association. 

Poppy  Fund. 

Social  Service  Department  of  the  General  Hospital. 

St.  Christopher  House. 

St.  Elizabeth  Visiting  Nurses’  Association. 

University  Settlement. 

Toronto  Housing  Company,  Ltd. 

Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 

Visiting  Housekeepers  Association. 
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Various  departments  of  the  Toronto  City  Hall 
co-operated  most  cordially.  Our  thanks  are  parti¬ 
cularly  due  to  the  following  gentlemen: — 

Brigadier-General  D.  C.  Draper,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
Chief  Constable. 

Inspector  Scott,  Inspector  Marshall  and  In¬ 
spector  Lundy  of  the  Police  Department. 

Mr.  W.  George  Farley,  Assessment  Commissioner 
and  Mr.  Harry  Nixon,  Deputy  Assessment 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  T,  D.  le  May,  Commissioner  of  City  Planning 
and  City  Surveyor. 

Mr.  Daniel  Chisholm,  Commissioner  of  Property, 
Chairman  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission. 

Mr.  Sholto  Scott,  City  Auditor,  Secretary  of  the 
Toronto  Housing  Commission. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Gillies,  Commissioner  of  Buildings. 

Dr.  Gordon  P.  Jackson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Mr.  A.  W.  Laver,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Committee  also  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to 
many  members  of  the  staffs  of  these  and  other  city 
departments  to  whose  work  it  must  have  added  appre¬ 
ciably  in  recent  months. 

A  committee  of  the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  rendered  valuable  aid.  A 
small  group  of  architects  performed  a  multitude  of 
services,  to  which  many  pages  of  our  Report  bear  re¬ 
cord.  This  group  consisted  of  Professor  Arthur,  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  Mr.  Gordon  Culham,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Adamson. 

Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  N.  Cauchon  of 
Ottawa,  whose  expert  knowledge  of  town  planning  and 
housing  was  made  available  to  the  Committee.  In 
another  field  the  contributions  of  Dr.  FitzGerald, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  of  Dr.  Defries,  the  Associate  Director, 
were  equally  useful.  Mr.  W.  F.  Prendergast  also 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
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To  Miss  Irene  M.  Biss,  of  the  Department  of  Econo¬ 
mics  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  are  indebted  for 
expert  assistance  in  framing  and  testing  the  question¬ 
naires  used  in  our  surveys. 

The  final  arrangement  and  editing  of  the  Report 
were  undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Wynne  Plumptre  of  the 
same  Department  whose  assistance  was  invaluable  to 
the  Committee. 

Space  does  not  admit  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  man}^  more  individuals  and  groups.  We  trust  that 
they  will  not  consider  us  ungrateful:  and  we  feel 
confident  that  they,  like  ourselves,  will  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  any  efforts  they  have  taken  if  this  Report, 
to  which  they  have  lent  assistance,  contributes  to  the 
future  health  and  happiness  of  the  least  fortunate 
citizens  of  Toronto. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HOUSING  IN  TORONTO 

Definition  of  Slums  and  Unfit  Dwellings. 

If  by  a  slum  we  mean  a  large  area  in  which  all  or 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  disreputable,  decayed,  and 
dirty,  in  which  numerous  families  are  herded  together, 
overcrowded,  shiftless,  perhaps  criminal  or  semi¬ 
criminal,  in  which  the  decencies  of  life  are  neglected, 
and  the  amenities  of  life  are  non-existent;  then  we  can 
say  that  Toronto  is  free  from  slums.  For  such  areas, 
which  have  formed  the  plague  spots  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  old  world,  do  not  exist — yet — in  our  city. 
But  if  by  slums  we  mean  small  and  scattered  groups 
of  dwellings  in  which  the  conditions  of  slum  life  are  in 
full  evidence,  then  the  evidence  we  have  collected  will 
show  that  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  “slum  con¬ 
ditions”  and  even  “slum  areas”  in  Toronto.  No  exact 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  these  conditions  can  be  given. 
As  a  clue,  however,  we  know  from  the  Census  of  1931 
that  Toronto  then  contained  120,419  dwelling  houses, 
(with  subdivisions,  138,472  structurally  separate 
units)  for  the  accommodation  of  149,994  households. 
Further,  we  may  infer  from  our  own  survey  that  at 
least  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  dwellings  are  unfit 
for  a  satisfactory  family  life,  and  that  an  equally  large 
number  of  households  are  subjected  to  conditions  of 
living  which  are  not  compatible  with  health  of  body 
and  mind. 

Before  we  substantiate  these  statements  we  must 
define  what  we  mean  by  such  terms  as  “unfit”  or 
“unsatisfactory”  in  relation  to  conditions  of  housing. 
We  have  adopted  a  standard  of  “fitness”,  based  upon 
the  verdict  of  experts  in  many  countries,  which  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: — 
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House  Satisfying  Minimum  Standard  for 
Health.  A  fit  and  satisfactory  dwelling  place  is  one 
which  satisfies  the  detailed  conditions  laid  down  in 
Appendix  I  on  page  124.  For  present  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  dwelling  is: — 

(1)  Free  from  serious  dampness,  and  with  adequate 

protection  from  rain,  snow  and  wind. 

(2)  Adequately  lighted,  ventilated  and  heated  in 

winter. 

(3)  Properly  drained  and  furnished  with  sanitary 

conveniences,  including  at  least  an  inside  sink 
with  water  tap  and  escape  pipe,  a  bath  or 
basin,  and  separate  closet  accommodation, 
with  entrance  from  within  the  house. 

(4)  Equipped  with  accommodation  for  preparation 

and  cooking  of  food,  and  for  storage  of  food  in 
a  reasonably  cool  place  protected  from  dust 
and  flies. 

(3)  Capable  of  being  kept  free  from  rats  and  other 
vermin. 

House  Satisfying  Minimum  Standard  of 
Amenities.  This  very  modest  standard  for  health 
was  supplemented,  in  our  investigation,  by  a  “Standard 
of  Amenities This  standard  specifies  conditions,  not 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  to  health,  but  certainly  to 
reasonable  comfort.  It  is  described  in  full  in  Appendix 
I  on  page  124.  For  the  present  it  may  be  summarised 
by  saying  that,  in  order  to  reach  it,  in  addition  to 
measuring  up  to  the  specifications  of  the  health  standard 
a  house  must  have: — 

(1)  Central  heating. 

(2)  Cement  cellar. 

(3)  Artificial  light  available  in  all  rooms. 

(4)  Entire  freedom  from  vermin. 

(3)  Complete  inside  plumbing. 

(6)  Individual  cooking  arrangements  for  each  house¬ 
hold. 

Of  these  standards,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
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dwellings  which  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  health  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  as  homes  for  any  families  in  a 
community  that  cares  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens; 
and  that  dwellings  which  fall  short  of  the  standard  of 
amenities,  while  not  in  the  same  sense  intolerable, 
cannot  be  viewed  with  equanimity  and  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  possible.  In  our  enquiry,  our 
efforts  have  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  discovery  and 
description  of  dwellings  which  fall  below  the  first  or 
primary  standard  of  fitness;  and  the  existence  of  many 
hundreds  of  such  dwellings  in  the  heart  of  our  city  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  problem  to  which  attention  is  called. 

I.  GENERAL  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  OF 

TORONTO 

The  Extensive  Survey. 

The  following  detailed  account  is  intended  to  give  a 
fair  picture  of  some  of  the  unsatisfactory  housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  city.  These  results  of  our  extensive 
survey  do  not  present  a  complete  picture.  Many 
months  would  be  needed  to  investigate  every  street 
and  house  in  which  bad  conditions  may  possibly  be 
found.  But  it  is  based  upon  a  large  sample, — 1,332  - 
dwellings  and  1,421  households  in  all.  Of  these  dwell¬ 
ings,  999  fell  below  the  minimum  health  standard. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  substandard 
houses  discovered  in  the  intensive  survey  with  those 
visited  during  the  extensive  survey  of  the  same  areas 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  these  figures  represent  only 
30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  in  Toronto 
which  fall  below  the  minimum  standard  of  health. 
The  total  number  of  such  houses  is  almost  certainly 
not  less  than  2,000  and  might  be  more  than  3,000. 

The  final  verdict  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  dwelling  has  been  made  with  great  care.  In 
every  case  some  60  to  70  items  of  information  were 
obtained,  and  entered  upon  a  separate  card  for  each 
dwelling;  and  these  items  were  in  many  cases  supple- 
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Sfot  Map.  Each  Spot  Represents  a  Toronto  Dwelling  Known  to  Fall  Below  Standard  of  Amenities 


men  ted  or  checked,  particularly  in  regard  to  structural 
defects,  by  expert  observers — architects  or  surveyors. 
In  every  case,  the  different  details  in  each  dwelling 
(such  as  its  foundation,  construction,  state  of  repair, 
sanitation)  were  classified  as  Good,  Moderate,  or  Bad, 
in  accord  with  instructions  furnished  to  every  investi¬ 
gator;  and  the  final  classification  was  then  made  in 
conformity  with  the  minimum  standards  of  fitness 
already  described.  The  result  is  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  “spot  map”,  which  reveals,  not  the  total 
number  of  unfit  dwellings  in  the  city,  but  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  known  “unfit”  houses,  and  therefore  the 


Some  “Substandard”  Conditions. 


relative  seriousness  of  the  housing  problem  in  each  ward 
or  subdivision. 

In  terms  of  human  happiness  or  unhappiness,  well¬ 
being  or  ill-being,  the  results  of  our  surveys  may  be 
stated  very  simply.  Among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Toronto,  at  least  2,000  families  are  condemned  to  live 
a  life  which,  for  a  large  part  of  each  year,  is  made 
miserable  by  glaring  defects  in  the  dwellings  they 
inhabit.  The  misery  cannot  be  called  bearable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  borne,  often  with  patience,  by  the  sufferers. 
Both  it  and  the  conditions  which  cause  it  ought  to  be 
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regarded  as  intolerable  by  the  community  as  a  whole, 
for  both  are  preventible. 

These  are  not  overstatements.  The  evidence  or  our 
extensive  investigation  supplies  confirmation  with 
wearisome  iteration.  For  the  1 ,332  dwellings  and  1 ,42 1 
households  investigated,  the  bare  facts  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  summary.  Full  details  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I II  on  page  1 29. 

Summary  of  Conditions  in  Many  Poor  Dwellings  in 
Toronto  as  Revealed  by  the  Extensive  Survey, 

May,  1934. 


Of  the  1332 


dwellings  and  1421  households  covered  by  the 


survey, 

96%  of  the  dwellings  fell  below  minimum  standard  of 
amenities, 

73%  of  the  dwellings  fell  below  the  minimum  health  standard, 
43%  had  no  cellars, 

28%  were  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  a  further  33%  definitely 
in  need  of  repairs, 

'  82%  had  no  method  of  central  heating  and  depended  on 

stoves, 

38%  were  damp  and  20%  of  these  dwellings  were  subject  to 
flood. 
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had  no  electricity, 
had  smells  inside  or  out, 
were  verminous, 
had  no  bath, 

had  outside  toilets  and  a  further  19%  had  unsatisfactory 
inside  toilets, 

living  or  sleeping  rooms  had  no  windows, 
dwellings,  not  rooming  houses,  had  one  or  two  extra 
families, 

of  the  householders  were  foreign,  73%  Canadian  and 
other  British, 

average  more  than  one  person  per  room, 

average  two  or  more  persons  per  room, 

households  of  three  or  more  persons  live  in  one  room, 

households  live  in  one  or  two  rooms, 

have  no  facilities  for  the  storage  of  food, 

own  their  own  homes, 

of  the  tenants  moved  within  the  last  year,  63%  of  these 
were  forced  to  move  because  of  eviction  or  inability 
to  pay  the  rent. 
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Figures  and  percentages  alone  can  give  but  a  meagre 
indication  of  the  misery  which  lies  behind  them.  Even 
the  terms  used  to  summarise  conditions  are  cold  and 
rather  meaningless.  But  consider  what  they  mean 
in  terms  of  the  daily  life  of  the  tenant.  Because  these 
dwellings  are  “structurally  defective”,  the  majority  of 
these  families  have  to  put  up  with  walls  which  are 
damp,  or  roofs  which  leak;  with  uneven  and  often 
rotten  floors;  with  peeling  paper  and  falling  plaster; 
with  holes  and  cracks  through  which  wind  and  rain 
enter  at  will.  Because  the  warmth  of  the  house  must 
usually  depend  upon  a  single  stove — sometimes  an 
imperfect  kitchen  range — the  inhabitants  have  often 
only  one  well-warmed  room  in  winter,  in  which  they 
are  driven  to  crowd  together  at  night  to  escape  the  cold. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  common  complaint  of 
the  tenants  that  they  dread  the  winter  because  they 
cannot  possibly  keep  themselves  warm.  Not  a  few  of 
our  visitors’  reports  tell  of  toilets — even  inside  toilets — 
being  frozen  up  in  the  cold  weather,  of  the  kitchen  sink 
being  “turned  into  a  chunk  of  ice”,  of  the  children 
being  ill  or  ailing  all  the  time,  and  their  parents  seldom 
free  from  chills  and  colds.  It  requires  little  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture  the  plight  of  invalids  and  old  people 
who  are  compelled  to  spend  the  winter  in  shacks  which 
can  never  be  kept  warm.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
called  to  the  accompanying  pictures  illustrating  some 
of  the  conditions  which  we  mention. 

Sanitation. 

Imperfect  sanitation  does  not  mean  merely  incon¬ 
venience.  It  means,  for  one-fifth  of  these  families, 
that  all  their  members,  young  and  old,  sick  and  well, 
have  to  use  an  outside  closet  in  all  weathers.  Often  it 
is  in  a  dilapidated  shed,  sometimes  frozen,  sometimes 
with  broken  seat,  sometimes  unprotected  from  wind 
and  snow.  For  their  water  supply,  most  of  the  families 
have  to  depend  upon  a  single  tap;  in  some  of  the 
houses  the  only  supply  is  from  a  pipe  outside  the  house; 
occasionally  it  consists  of  a  single  tap  and  sink  in  a  hole 
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in  the  wall  between  two  houses.  When  the  house  has 
two  stories  it  is  usually  necessary  to  carry  from  the 
kitchen  tap  all  the  water  needed  upstairs.  Only 
two-fifths  of  the  dwellings  have  any  sort  of  bath  and  in 
many  cases  where  a  bath  was  recorded  in  our  survey 
it  was,  for  one  reason  or  another,  unusable.  Hardly 
any  of  the  houses  have  hot  water  available  except  when 
heated  over  the  kitchen  stove;  facilities  for  washing 
clothes  are  of  the  most  meagre;  and  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  almost  impossible. 

Food  Storage. 

Lack  of  facilities  for  storing  food  may  seem  a  small 
matter.  But  ask  any  housekeeper  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  food  during  a  Toronto  summer,  in  a  cellarless 
shack  built  with  lath  and  plaster  walls  and  thin  shingle 
roof,  even  when  there  is  some  cupboard  or  box  in  which 
to  keep  it.  Ice  and  refrigeration  are  beyond  the  re¬ 
sources  of  these  tenants  and  a  fifth  of  them  have  not 
even  a  cupboard  or  container  to  cover  their  food. 

Vermin. 

The  presence  of  vermin  in  more  than  half  the  houses 
inspected  may  suggest  to  many  of  us  merely  a  culpable 
uncleanliness.  But  first,  is  perfect  cleanliness  easy 
when  there  is  no  bath?  And  secondly,  will  cleanliness 
avail  against  armies  of  rats,  and  plagues  of  bugs  or 
cockroaches,  infesting  not  single  houses  only  but  some¬ 
times  whole  rows?  Those  of  us  who  think  of  vermin 
as  merely  a  nuisance  which  care  will  prevent  must 
change  our  estimate  when  we  realise  the  suffering  and 
unrest  caused  by  their  presence.  In  some  cases  the 
cellar  or  yard  is  considered  unsafe  for  younger  children 
by  reason  of  the  “armies  of  rats,  worse  than  trench 
rats’  which  infest  them.  Occasionally  parents  keep  a 
light  burning  at  night  “to  keep  the  bugs  and  rats  from 
eating  them  up”.  Complaints  are  even  made  of  the 
small  children  being  bitten  in  bed  by  the  rats;  and  it  is 
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common  to  see  the  walls  discoloured  as  a  result  of 
futile  efforts  to  contend  with  the  bugs.  There  appears 
to  be  no  escape  from  this  evil  when  the  dwellings  are 
old,  with  defective  walls  and  foundations,  and  with 
mud  cellars  or  merely  a  few  inches  of  space  between 
the  floors  and  the  earth. 

Overcrowding. 

The  extensive  survey  revealed  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  each  dwelling  unit  is  a  little  over 
five  of  whom  two  or  three  are  children.  Since  the 
majority  of  the  dwellings  possess  three  or  more  rooms, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  there  need  be  no  widespread 
overcrowding,  even  at  night.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  most  of  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  are  very  small;  that  many  of  them  are  hardly 
habitable  in  very  cold  weather;  and  that  the  standard 
of  not  more  than  two  persons  (other  than  very  young 
children)  to  each  small  bedroom  is  seldom  attained  by 
the  poorest  families.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
And,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  instances  of  overcrowding 
which  are  most  disquieting. 

When  large  families  are  forced  to  live  in  cramped 
quarters  it  is  inevitable  that  adults  and  children,  and 
children  of  opposite  sexes,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and 
often  in  the  same  bed.  In  one  house,  a  family  of  seven, 
with  Ave  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen, 
live  and  sleep  in  one  room.  In  another,  a  family  is 
living  in  two  small  rooms  where  an  eleven  year-old 
boy  sleeps  with  an  eight  year-old  girl  on  a  couch  in  the 
kitchen.  In  many  cases  where  the  family  is  living  in 
two  rooms,  the  mother  and  daughters  sleep  in  one 
double  bed,  while  the  father  and  sons  sleep  in  another. 
On  one  street  close  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  family  of 
eleven  is  living  in  a  four-roomed  cottage.  The  parents 
sleep  with  two  children  in  one  room,  two  grown  up 
daughters  sleep  in  another  bedroom  with  two  little 
girls,  one  grown  up  son  sleeps  in  the  dining  room  with 
a  ten  year-old  boy  and  the  other  grown  son  sleeps  on 
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a  cot  in  the  kitchen.  Another  house  is  reported  in 
which  a  family  of  five  sleeps  during  the  winter  in  a  room 
about  eight  feet  square  and  the  people  claim  that  this 
is  the  only  way  they  can  keep  warm,  as  the  house  is  so 
ramshackle  that  it  does  not  keep  out  the  wind  and  the 
frost.  It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  examples 
such  as  these  are  typical  of  the  general  conditions. 
But  our  survey  undoubtedly  establishes  the  fact  that 
many  families  are  forced  to  live  together  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  incompatible  with  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  health  and  decency. 

Evictions. 

Another  fact  revealed  by  the  extensive  survey  calls 
for  comment.  In  many  cases  families  were  found 
which  were  compelled  to  change  their  dwelling  place 
three,  four,  or  even  more  than  six  times  each  year. 
This  means  in  effect  that  they  never  have  a  home  at  all. 
They  are  leading  a  nomadic  life  in  a  city.  Here  such 
a  life  is  incompatible  with  good  citizenship  and  healthy 
family  feeling.  The  physical  discomforts  involved  are 
perhaps  the  least  part  of  the  evils  inseparable  from 
such  a  mode  of  existence.  More  is  said  of  this  matter 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  1 1  of  this  Report. 

II.  THE  “BAD  AREAS” 

The  Intensive  Survey. 

We  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  conditions  revealed 
by  our  extensive  survey  relating  to  selected  streets  and 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  that  survey  it  soon 
became  apparent  (a  glance  at  the  spot  map  on  page  16 
will  confirm  this)  that  two  comparatively  small  areas 
stand  out  as  definitely  worse  than  others,  and  more 
closely  deserving  the  description  of  “slum  areas  ’. 
Special  attention  was  therefore  concentrated  upon  these 
areas  and  particularly  upon  certain  parts  of  them.  An 
intensive  study  was  made,  not  only  of  the  houses,  but 
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of  the  streets  and  environment,  the  utilisation  of  the 
land,  and  the  possibility  of  reconstruction.  Much  of 
this  intensive  survey  was  carried  out  by  architects,  to 
whose  generous  help  is  due  the  series  of  photographs 
and  plans,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  relating  to 
these  small  areas,  which  appear  among  the  pages  of 
this  Report. 

The  “bad  areas’’  of  Toronto  stretch  from  Dovercourt 
Road  on  the  west  to  the  Don  River  on  the  east,  and 
south  from  College  and  Carlton  Streets  to  the  water 
front.  Intolerably  bad  housing  is  the  rule  within  these 
boundaries.  The  area  may  be  divided  into  three  parts 
which  exhibit  rather  different  types  of  slum  conditions. 
On  the  west  there  is  the  old  section  of  Parkdale,  on  the 
east  there  is  Moss  Park,  and  between  the  two  lies  a 
district  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the 
McCaul  Street  district.  Near  the  middle  section  of 
this  latter  district  is  that  well  known  as  “the  Ward’’. 
Parkdale’s  housing  problem  is  the  result  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  deterioration  of  what  was  formerly  a  prosperous 
district  of  quite  large,  substantial  houses.  Into  these 
houses  are  now  crowded  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
families  than  their  architects  ever  foresaw.  Many  of 
the  families  are  of  foreign  origin.  The  presence  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  factories  to  the  south  increases  the  noise,  ’ 
traffic  and  dirt.  While  it  is  the  least  undesirable  of 
the  three  districts  we  are  describing  it  is  fast  becoming 
a  serious  slum.  It  merges  into  the  McCaul  Street 
district  to  the  east;  and  here  the  same  conditions  are 
to  be  found  in  an  intensified  form.  The  houses  are  not 
so  solidly  built.  Many  are  “rear  dwellings’’ — that  is, 
they  face  neither  a  street  nor  an  alley  but  have  to  be 
reached  by  some  narrow  lane  or  passage — and  many 
more  are  on  alleys  which  wind  into  the  interior  of  the 
blocks.  The  worst  section  of  the  McCaul  Street  area 
is  the  Ward.  The  conditions  of  this  section  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  below.  So  also  are  the  conditions  of 
Moss  Park  which  lies  east  from  Yonge  Street  to  the 
Don  River.  It  was  in  these  two  areas  that  the  Corn- 
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mittee’s  intensive  survey  took  place.  They  are  the 
worst  slums  of  Toronto. 

Before  giving  a  statistical  summary  of  its  results  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  way  in  which  the 
intensive  survey  differed  from  the  extensive  survey. 
The  addresses  visited  in  the  latter  survey  were  those 
supplied  by  social  agencies.  They  were  selected,  all 
across  the  city,  as  bad  houses.  96  per  cent,  of  them 
fell  below  the  standard  of  amenities.  In  the  intensive 
survey  the  houses  were  not  selected.  Every  house  in 
whole  areas  was  visited.  Thus  the  fact  that  73  or 
79  per  cent,  of  them  fell  below  the  standard  of  amenities 
must  not  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that  conditions 
there  are  better  than  those  extending  over  the  city  in 
general;  but  rather  that,  in  these  blocks,  three  out  of 
four  houses  constitute  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

The  accompanying  summary  gives  some  idea  of  the 
conditions  of  housing  which  the  intensive  survey  re¬ 
vealed  in  Moss  Park  and  the  Ward.  Full  details  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  V  on  page  136. 

Summary  ofJHousing  Conditions  in  Moss  Park  District, 
and  the  Ward,  Toronto,  as  Revealed  by  the 
Intensive  Survey,  June,  1934. 


Moss  The 

Park  Ward 


3047  Dwelling  units  covered, . 

*7 3%  Below  the  minimum  standard  of  amenities,  . 

X  40%  Below  the  minimum  health  standard . 

I  %  Rear  dwellings  (not  facing  a  street  or  lane)  . 

43%  Brick  construction . 

67%  Definitely  in  need  of  exterior  repairs, . 

60%  Definitely  in  need  of  interior  repairs, . 

43%  Had  no  method  of  central  heating  and  depended 

on  stoves . 

9%  Had  outside  toilets  only, . 

27%  Had  no  bath, . 

17%  Dwelling  units  of  four  or  fewer  rooms,  . 

64%  Dwelling  units  of  six  or  fewer  rooms,  . 

374  Dwellings,  not  rooming  houses,  had  one  or  two 
extra  families . .  .  .  . 


592 
79%  8 
58%* * 
4% 
40% 
68%  t- 
68%  < 

65%' 
16% 
44%  t 
30% 
69% 
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Moss  Park. 

This  district  presents  a  multitude  of  features  making 
it  unsuitable  as  a  residential  district. 

In  some  places  the  surroundings  of  the  houses  render 
them  particularly  undesirable.  East  of  Sumach,  especi¬ 
ally  below  Dundas  Street,  we  find  large  industrial 


Industrial  Buildings  Invading  Moss  Park. 


buildings  mingling  with  dwellings.  This  is  illustrated 
in  an  accompanying  photograph.  The  existence  of 
their  noise  and  smell  does  not  enhance  the  desirability 
of  the  dwellings.  On  Mark  Street,  where  a  textile 
factory  operates  24  hours  a  day,  the  residents  have 
to  tolerate  the  noise  of  the  machines  and  trucks  day 
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and  night.  On  Queen  Street  a  large  brewery  impresses 
itself  in  a  number  of  ways  upon  the  surrounding  region. 
From  River  Street  east  there  is  the  added  discomfort 
of  odours  and  dampness  from  the  Don  River  and  of 
noise  from  a  busy  railway  line.  The  streets  are  badly 
kept  and  the  air  is  foul  with  dust  and  smoke. 

Toronto  is  so  generally  blessed  with  grass  and  trees 
that  their  absence  in  these  sections  is  particularly 
noticeable.  There  are  trees  on  River  Street,  Sumach 
Street,  Oak  Street,  and  on  most  of  the  streets  west  of 
Parliament;  but  a  large  area  of  Moss  Park  has  very 
sparse  vegetation.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  blame  the 
residents  for  the  absence  of  garden,  lawn,  shrubs  or 
trees.  However,  it  is  found  that  the  appearance  and 
care  taken  of  the  dwellings  and  attached  property 
bear  a  relation  to  the  structural  condition  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  back  yards. 
Sackville  Street  between  Dundas  and  Oak,  on  the  east 
side,  presents  a  good  and  typical  example.  There  are 
two  rows  of  houses  in  the  block.  They  are  of  equal 
size.  The  northern  row  has  been  built  with  a  certain 
amount  of  style,  the  houses  are  still  in  good  condition, 
there  are  large  yards  at  the  back  with  no  out-houses. 
Here  there  are  lawns  and  flowers  in  front  and  gardens  at 
the  back,  also  a  few  trees.  The  south  row,  on  the 
contrary,  has  barren  houses  with  sagging  foundations. 
The  back  yards  are  small  with  poorly  constructed  out¬ 
houses  jammed  together.  The  result  is  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  older  people  spend  all  their  time  in  front, 
wearing  down  any  grass  which  might  attempt  to  push 
its  way  through  the  packed  earth.  The  back  yards 
contain  a  collection  of  automobile  parts,  clothes  lines 
and  broken  baby  carriages.  On  Oak  Street  there  is 
a  row  of  one  storey  cottages,  which  would  have  become 
quite  unfit  to  live  in  were  it  not  for  their  large  back  yards 
and  their  manageable  proportions.  People  want  gardens 
and  well-kept  fronts;  but  they  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  them  if  the  children  have  to  play  in  front,  or  if 
the  plaster  is  peeling,  or  if  the  house  is  beyond  economical 
improvement. 
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Bad  street  conditions  contribute  to  the  general  dis¬ 
comfort.  Although  the  majority  of  streets  in  the 
district  are  of  the  standard  66  foot  width,  lot  line  to 
lot  line,  many  are  much  narrower.  Narrow,  busy 
streets,  such  as  Dundas  and  Ontario,  are  particularly 
objectionable  as  they  form  a  constant  source  of  danger 
to  the  children  playing  on  the  narrow  frontages.  The 
danger  of  “through  traffic”  streets  in  cramped  resi¬ 
dential  areas  is  well  illustrated  in  an  accompanying 
photograph.-  Numerous  streets  and  alleys  have  not 
been  paved  and  are  a  perpetual  source  of  discomfort 


“Peeling  Plaster  .  .  .  Small  Back  Yards  .  .  .  Junk  .  . 


to  the  residents.  Whitesides  Place,  a  “blind”  mud 
street,  slopes  away  at  the  end  causing  serious  flooding 
of  the  end  houses  in  spring.  Wilmot  Avenue,  Reid 
Street,  and  Labatt  Avenue  also  have  mud  surfaces  and 
are  used  as  playgrounds.  Numerous  children,  running 
in  and  out,  cause  a  constant  flow  of  dirt  into  the  houses. 
There  is  an  appalling  number  of  blind  streets  and  resi¬ 
dential  alleys  in  the  district.  They  do  not  conform  to 
present  fire  regulations;  they  are  usually  very  narrow 
and  quite  barren  of  trees.  Vivian  Street,  Midland  Place, 
Belshaw  Avenue,  St.  David’s  Place,  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  these  barren  little  streets  crowded  with 
children.  Most  of  them  have  no  lane  at  the  rear  and 
the  garbage  has  to  be  placed  in  front,  later  to  be  carried 
to  the  wagon  left  at  the  open  end  of  the  street.  Some 
of  the  garbage  never  reaches  the  wagon  but  mingles  with 
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the  dust  and  dirt,  to  be  blown  back  into  the  houses  on  a 
windy  day. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  of  sprained  ankles 
due  to  poor  side-walk  conditions.  Whitesides  Place  has 
had  a  number  of  victims.  Leading  along  small  streets 
and  alleys  such  as  Home  Place,  Digby  Street  and  Belshaw 
Avenue,  and  also  leading  to  many  rear  dwellings,  are 


The  Through  Traffic  Streets  Cutting  Moss  Park. 

wooden  sidewalks.  On  rainy  days  and  in  the  winter  they 
are  slippery  and  quite  unsafe. 

In  short,  the  Moss  Park  problem  is  one  of  crowded 
houses  in  uncongenial  surroundings.  The  streets  and 
alleys  are  common  playgrounds  and  the  dwellings 
bordering  these  streets  are  generally  without  style  and 
in  bad  structural  condition. 
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The  Ward. 


In  this  district  we  find  a  greater  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  buildings  than  in  Moss  Park. 
Some  of  them  such  as  the  T.  Eaton  Company  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  junk  dealers  of  Elizabeth,  Centre 
and  Chestnut  Streets  on  the  other,  require  the  extensive 
use  of  trucks  which  clutter  up  the  streets  and  make  it 
very  unsafe  for  children.  There  are  very  few  solely 
residential  blocks.  Dwelling  units  are  edged  in  be¬ 
tween  junk  yards,  sheds  and  commercial  buildings, 
or  they  are  cramped  into  the  attics  and  upper  storeys  of 
stores  and  warehouses.  The  factories  and  warehouses 


“Dwellings  .  .  .  Edged  in  Between  Junk  Yards,  Sheds  and 

Commercial  Buildings.” 


further  contribute  to  the  discomfort  by  exuding  dust, 
smoke  and  smells.  The  junk  yards,  together  with  the 
old  sheds  and  the  conglomeration  of  combustible  debris 
in  the  back  yards  of  the  dwellings,  constitute  a  serious 
fire  hazard.  The  sordid  appearance  of  the  district  is 
largely  unrelieved  by  trees  and  grass.  In  these  unlovely  y 
surroundings  the  task  of  any  resident  who  wishes  to  make 
his  home  more  attractive  is  bound  to  be  arduous,  thank¬ 
less  and  ultimately  unavailing. 

The  streets  are  in  bad  condition  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  traffic.  This  traffic  is  due  in  part  to  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  part  to  the  servicing  of  the  large  commercial 
district  to  the  south.  The  very  factors  which  cause 
the  poor  condition  of  the  streets  make  their  repair 
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difficult.  The  residents  are  incapable  of  finding  peace 
and  quiet.  The  buildings  wear  down  much  more 
rapidly  due  to  traffic  vibrations  and  need  almost  con¬ 
stant  repair.  Buildings  on  Elizabeth  Street  show  this 
tendency  most  evidently  in  their  peeling  plaster  and 
cracked  brick  walls. 

To  some  modern  painters  the  district  has  appeared 
artistically  worthy  of  preservation— at  least  on  canvas. 
But  to  the  eye  of  the  layman  it  presents  a  heap  of 
tumbled  down  buildings,  streets  bordered  by  collapsing 
shacks,  junk  yards  and  storage  sheds.  Trees  have 
been  driven  back  to  the  north  and  west  portions  of 
the  district  leaving  the  remainder  a  very  barren  land. 
It  is  an  unpleasing  picture. 

Examples  of  Existing  Residences. 

We  present  on  pages  31  and  32  some  plans  of  five 
existing  sub-standard  residences  discovered  in  our 
survey.  Together  with  these  we  give,  as  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  the  brief  report  upon  these  dwellings: 

Residences  on  Danvers  Avenue  (Sheet  1 ). 

Diagram  No.  1 — The  first  house  of  four  rooms  is  unusual. 
Considerable  space  is  wasted  in  the  main  ground  floor  room 
by  shrines  which  practically  fill  the  room.  A  girl  occupies 
the  cot  in  this  room.  Extravagance  below  causes  congestion 
above  to  such  an  extent  that  6  persons  occupy  one  room  and 
2  in  another  share  a  bed.  The  stairs  and  the  main  “hall” 
are  both  unlit.  The  home  has  no  bathroom  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  cellar,  which  contains  the  toilet,  is  only 
4'  4"  in  height  and  the  floor  is  dirt. 

Diagram  No.  2 — The  second  storey  apartment.  This 
apartment  is  occupied  by  six  persons,  three  in  one  bed  and 
three  in  another.  The  stair  is  unlit  and,  while  there  is  no 
bathroom,  a  toilet  opens  off  a  corner  of  the  living-room- 
kitchen.  The  lighting  of  this  latter  room  is  hopelessly  in¬ 
adequate. 

Diagram  No.  3 — The  ground  floor  apartment.  Five 
persons  occupy  the  front  room  in  two  beds.  To  reach  the 
kitchen  living-room  a  store  room  has  to  be  passed  which  is 
without  light  or  air.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  this  house 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  dark  corridor.  It  consists  of  a 
trap  door  in  two  leaves  taking  up  the  whole  width  of  the 
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passage.  This  trap  door  is  the  only  access  for  adults  and 
children  on  two  floors  to  the  toilet  in  the  dirt-floor  basement. 
The  stairs  to  the  unlit  basement  are  precarious  and  there 
is  no  bathroom. 

Residences  with  Narrow  Frontages  on  Sydenham  and 

Dundas  Streets  (Sheet  2). 

Diagram  No.  I — The  house  on  Sydenham  Street  is  on  a  lot 
7'  6"  wide.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  living-room  opens 
directly  on  to  the  street,  and  the  house  inside  is  so  narrow 
(6'  6")  that  corridors  are  an  impossibility,  and  the  bedroom 
is  a  passage  between  living-room  and  kitchen.  The  bedroom 
and  the  kitchen  have  no  windows.  A  toilet  is  provided  but 
no  bathroom. 

Diagram  No.  2 — The  house  on  Dundas  Street  is  on  a  lot 
8'  7"  wide.  This  house  is  only  7'  6"  wide  inside,  and  is  two 
storeys  in  height.  A  corridor  upstairs  serves  two  bedrooms, 
each  containing  a  bed,  one  of  which  serves  three  persons. 
The  bathroom  containing  bath  and  toilet  is  4’  0M  wide  without 
light. 
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III.  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Such  figures  as  are  available  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
support  the  impression,  gained  from  our  own  survey, 
that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  physically  satisfactory 
housing  in  T  oronto.  While  this  is  temporarily  hidden 
by  economic  depression,  the  inability  of  tenants  to  pay 
rent,  and  the  presence  of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
house  and  apartment  vacancies,  it  is  sure  to  make  itself 
painfully  apparent  when  there  is  marked  improvement 
in  economic  conditions.  The  Dominion  census  of  1931 
showed  149,994  households,  or  family  units,  in  Toronto, 
while  there  were  138,472  dwelling  units  (houses,  apart¬ 
ments  and  flats).  Vacant  houses  and  apartments  made 
up  4.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1931,  according  to  the 
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report  of  the  Civic  Assessment  Department,  so  that 
about  132,296  of  the  dwelling  units  were  occupied. 
Thus  there  were  some  17,698  “surplus  families’’  in 
1931,  or  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  who 
were  living  “doubled  up’’  with  friends  or  relatives. 
From  1931  to  1933  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in¬ 
creased  by  about  2,309,  according  to  the  Assessment 
Department,  but  vacancies  also  increased  in  number, 
while  population  changed  but  slightly,  so  that  the 
number  of  surplus  families  remained  about  the  same. 

Making  a  conservative  allowance  of  4  per  cent,  for 
“normal’’  vacancies,  it  would  appear  that  at  present 
the  city  has  about  136,000  dwelling  units  available  for 
its  130,000  households,  an  apparent  shortage  of  14,000 
dwelling  units.  But  this  figure  should  be  increased 
considerably  to  allow  for  three  factors; — deferred 
marriages,  the  prospective  return  of  many  people  to 
the  city  as  economic  conditions  improve,  and  the 
existence  of  many  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary  dwell¬ 
ings  which  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

If  the  marriages  that  have  been  postponed  on  account 
of  economic  conditions  during  the  four  years,  1 930- 1 933, 
were  to  take  place  (as  most  of  them  will  when  work 
and  wages  return)  there  would  be  some  4,000  more 
family  units  established.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
make  accurate  allowances  for  the  return  of  families  to 
the  city  with  the  revival  of  business  and  for  the  number 
of  inadequate  dwellings  that  should  be  replaced.  But 
when  these  three  factors  are  taken  into  account  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  Toronto  will  face 
a  housing  shortage  of  some  23,000  dwelling  units  if 
reasonably  full  employment  should  be  attained  within 
the  next  few  years. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RELATION  OF  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

TO  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

In  this  chapter  we  present  the  case  against  slums. 
The  ordinary  citizen  is  probably  only  vaguely  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  these  districts,  under¬ 
mining  not  only  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  but  also  the  whole  basis  of  social  and 
family  life  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our 
economic  order.  “No  single  condition  in  the  lives  of 
the  masses  has  such  a  damaging  effect  or  does  harm  in 
so  many  other  ways  as  bad  housing”.  Even  if  this 
statement  of  Sir  John  Robertson,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Birmingham,  England,  were  only  partially 
true  it  would  constitute  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
any  reader  of  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  Report  on 
Toronto  housing  conditions.  But  our  investigations 
into  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  social  problems  in 
Toronto’s  slum  areas  lead  us  to  believe  that  Sir  John’s 
statement  is  no  exaggeration.  Evidence  presented 
before  us  and  before  similar  committees  elsewhere 
amply  proves  that  death  rates,  especially  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  infant  mortality,  are  extraordinarily  high, 
that  communicable  diseases  of  all  sorts  flourish,  that 
crime  and  delinquency  spread,  and  that  family  life 
and  self  respect  deteriorate  in  slums.  Such  conditions 
involve  costs  which  the  community  has  to  bear  in  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  upon  hospitals,  jails  and  public 
health  services.  But  these  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  intangible  costs  of  fatigue,  pain  and  ill-health  which 
are  borne  by  the  unfortunate  slum-dwellers  themselves. 

We  shall  first  describe  those  features  of  bad  housing 
which  are  particularly  injurious  to  health  and  decency. 
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Then  we  shall  go  on  to  show  that  in  Toronto,  no  less 
than  elsewhere,  these  factors  are  to-day  exercising 
their  pernicious  influences. 

I.  FEATURES  OF  SLUMS  WHICH  ARE 
INJURIOUS  TO  HEALTH  AND 
MORALITY 

Bad  housing  has  actually  been  defined  as:  Any  con¬ 
dition  of  housing  which  tends  to  impair  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  tenants  or  community.  “The 
overcrowded  and  insanitary  hovels  of  the  poor”,  to 
use  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  phrase,  impair  health  in  many 
ways.  First  among  these  is  overcrowding — of  houses 
on  the  land,  of  families  in  the  house,  of  persons  in  the 
bed.  Hardly  less  important  are  insanitation,  lack  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight,  inadequate  water  supply  and 
sanitary  conveniences,  improper  facilities  for  food 
storage,  dampness,  vermin  and  filth.  These,  some  or 
all  of  them,  are  the  grievous  defects  present  wherever 
bad  housing  conditions  exist. 

Overcrowding. 

Overcrowding  of  persons  in  a  house  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  features  of  the  slum  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  usually  associated  with  the  practice  of 
taking  in  boarders  or  roomers,  often  a  financial  neces¬ 
sity  if  the  rent  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
overcrowding  in  purely  physical  terms.  It  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  a  psychological  problem.  When  privacy 
is  too  much  interfered  wi  th,  overcrowding  may  be  said 
to  exist.  The  breakdown  of  family  life  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  another  family  into  the  dwelling  unit  is 
almost  inevitable.  This  type  of  overcrowding  has  been 
especially  prevalent  during  the  depression  when  the 
“doubling  up”  of  families  in  all  walks  of  life  has  been 
more  frequent.  This  has  meant  in  many  instances  the 
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further  crowding  of  already  congested  houses.  When 
five  families  live  in  one  six  roomed  house,  the  home 
environment  is  entirely  undesirable. 

Together  with  overcrowding  of  families  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing  unit  we  find  overcrowding  of  the  sleeping  and 
living  quarters  of  the  household.  With  the  renting  of 
one  or  more  rooms  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  eldest 
boy,  perhaps,  to  sleep  on  a  cot  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
younger  children  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the  parents. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  overcrowded  homes  there  is  no 
proper  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  the  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments.  Adolescent  boys  and  girls  share  the  same 
bedroom  and  even  in  many  instances  the  same  bed. 
Further,  when  a  child  is  compelled  to  sleep  in  a  living 
room  the  frequent  interruption  of  its  sleep  may  result 
in  a  state  of  nervous  instability.  Any  acceptable 
standard  of  housing  must  provide  adequate  sleeping 
accommodation  apart  from  living  rooms  and  must 
allow  for  separation  of  the  sexes  and  of  adults  and 
children.  A  distinct  type  of  overcrowding  is  found  in 
light  housekeeping  rooms  where  one  room  is  used  for 
all  purposes  and  there  is  serious  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  occupants  through  inadequate  provision  for  the 
escape  of  gas  fumes  from  improvised  cooking  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  damage  done  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  overcrowded  district  may  be  very  great.  Over¬ 
crowding  increases  the  numbers  of  potential  carriers 
of  disease  and  the  probability  of  infection.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  common  communicable  diseases 
which  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another 
by  coughing  or  sneezing.  The  problems  presented  by 
badly  congested  areas  are  especially  acute  during  the 
progress  of  a  serious  epidemic.  As  long  as  the  com¬ 
munity  tolerates  the  presence  of  overpopulated  slum 
districts  the  medical  profession  can  hope  for  little 
success  in  its  struggle  to  improve  the  general  health 
of  the  people. 
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Insanitation. 

The  general  heading  “insanitation ”  covers  many 
defects.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  Fresh  air,  as  free  as  possible 
from  dust  and  germs,  should  not  only  be  present  in 
order  that  a  room  should  be  healthful:  it  should  also 
be  in  gentle  motion.  To  fulfil  these  requirements  a 
room  should  have  some  method  of  cross  ventilation. 
The  windows  must  be  adequate  in  number  and  size 
and  built  so  that  they  can  be  opened.  Sunlight  should 
reach  as  many  rooms  as  possible  in  a  house  and  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  it  get  into  every  sleeping  room, 
living  room  or  kitchen.  The  bactericidal  properties  of 
sunlight  are  of  the  greatest  value.  The  ultra-violet 
radiations  which  it  provides  in  greater  or  less  propor¬ 
tion  according  to  the  season  have  been  proved  to  be 
significant  in  enabling  the  body  to  build  up  materials 
in  the  tissues  which  promote  the  formation  of  healthy 
bones  and  teeth  in  the  young,  while  the  value  for  general 
health  of  liberal  exposure  of  the  skin  to  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  is  only  too  well  appreciated.  These  two 
health-giving  agents  are,  however,  the  very  ones  that 
are  most  difficult  to  secure  in  the  overcrowded  poorly 
housed  sections  of  the  city.  Dark  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms  with  no  windows  or  with  one  small  window 
opening  on  to  a  narrow  passage  between  tall  buildings 
constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  occu¬ 
pants.  Such  conditions  were  found  all  too  frequently, 
we  might  almost  say  universally,  in  our  surveys.  An 
additional  drawback  is  that  dark  houses  are  more 
difficult  to  keep  clean;  and  accumulated  dirt  invites 
vermin. 

Other  grave  threats  to  good  health  are  found  in 
inadequate  water  supply  and  sanitary  conveniences. 
The  need  for  personal  cleanliness  is  especially  great 
under  congested  urban  conditions.  It  will  not  be 
easily  attained  when  water  must  be  carried  up  several 
flights  of  stairs  or  when  there  is  no  basin  other  than 
the  kitchen  sink  piled  high  with  dirty  dishes.  When, 
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in  addition,  as  was  found  in  some  instances,  the  toilet 
is  in  a  recess  of  the  kitchen  and  individuals  may  proceed 
directly  from  the  toilet  to  culinary  operations,  the 
danger  of  transmission  of  intestinal  bacteria  to  dishes 
and  food  is  very  great.  There  is  little  inducement  to 
use  a  bath-tub  where  the  tub  is  in  a  damp,  cold  cellar 
and  when  hot  water  must  be  carried  to  it  down  rickety 
stairs.  A  tap  in  the  back  yard  may  be  the  only  water 
supply  for  several  houses.  The  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  Toronto  states  that  during  1933  over  100 
houses  without  city  water  were  inspected.  Our  survey 
disclosed  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  outside  privies, 


“Sanitary  Facilities.” 


cess-pools  and  insanitary  outside  water  closets  within 
the  city  limits.  These .  constitute  a  menace  in  the  form 
of  fly-borne  infection  not  only  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
but  also  in  surrounding  districts.  We  publish  herewith 
photographs  of  three  of  the  “sanitary  facilities”  dis¬ 
covered  by  our  investigators.  A  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  of  good  housing  is  that  every  city  dwelling  must 
have  running  water  laid  on,  a  kitchen  tap  and  sink,  a 
basin  or  bath,  and  sanitary  conveniences  readily  acces¬ 
sible,  and  all  in  efficient  working  order.  No  other 
conditions  should  be  tolerated. 

Food  Storage. 

Bad  housing  neglects  to  make  provision  for  the 
proper  storage  of  food.  In  his  pamphlet,  “Health  and 
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Housing”,  written  for  the  Committee  on  Research 
of  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada,  Dr.  R.  St.J. 
Macdonald  states  that  “Flies  are  the  transmitting 
agents  of  germs  that  cause  typhoid,  dysentery,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  tuberculosis,  tape-worms,  inflammatory  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  other  diseases.”  In 
1928  and  1929  research  workers  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Medical  School  made  a  study  of  the  intestinal 
infections  of  infants.  Their  report  reads  in  part  as 
follows:  “These  patients  came  largely  from  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  city,  lying  close  to  the  business  centre, 
where  the  people  belong  mostly  to  the  labouring  class 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  industrial  requirements, 
living  under  congested  conditions,  often  in  houses  with 
poor  sanitary  conveniences.”  The  concentration  of 
the  cases  was  particularly  marked  in  the  Moss  Park 
district,  and  was  also  heavy  in  the  McCaul  and 
Parkdale  districts.  In  another  study  in  Toronto, 
Dr.  Johnston  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  common  house  fly  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  spread  of  dysentery  among  infants  and  children. 
Breeding  places  for  flies  are  found  in  dirty  lanes  and 
streets.  There  are  seldom  proper  screens  or  other 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  the  dilapidated 
houses  surrounding  these  breeding  places.  A  healthy 
house  must  have  a  cool  well-ventilated  safe  where  the 
food  is  free  from  flies,  mice,  insects  and  dust.  The 
absence  of  such  a  safe  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  members  of  the  household. 

Miscellaneous  Unhealthy  Features. 

Other  unhealthy  features  present  in  areas  of  bad 
housing  are  dampness,  smells,  noise,  bad  lighting  and 
unsuitable  environment.  The  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  its  first  report  on  “Rheumatic  Heart  Diseases 
in  Children”  gave  damp  dwellings  as  one  of  the  pre¬ 
disposing  factors  to  these  diseases.  Continued  cold 
and  dampness  lower  the  resistance  to  illness  and  pre¬ 
dispose  the  system  to  infection.  Outside  smells  cause 
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people  to  close  their  windows  to  shut  out  the  nuisance, 
but  within  the  house  itself,  as  our  investigators  found, 
the  atmosphere  is  often  permeated  with  obnoxious 
odours.  The  bad  effect  of  noise  on  the  nervous  system 
is  just  beginning  to  be  realised.  Barking  dogs  and 
crowing  roosters  are  recognised  as  nuisances  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  even  a  greater 
nuisance  is  the  disagreeable  and  continuous  noise  of 
heavy  traffic  which  constantly  invades  the  frail  houses 
of  the  downtown  districts.  As  to  environment,  a  good 


.  .  .  some  Toronto  Residences.” 


environment  means  increased  self-respect  and  im¬ 
proved  morale;  a  poor  environment  means  the  oppo¬ 
site.  An  outstanding  authority  on  housing  problems, 
Laurence  Veiller,  once  wrote,  ‘When  one’s  outlook  on 
life  is  on  some  filthy  alley,  piled  high  with  the  cast-off 
refuse  of  humanity,  noisome  with  odours,  and  when,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  nothing  but  sordid 
stretches  of  drab,  unpainted,  dilapidated,  uninteresting 
buildings,  one  vast  waste  space,  it  is  not  strange  that 
one’s  mental  outlook  on  life  should  be  very  much  the 
same.  How  we  can  expect  either  a  healthy  body  or  a 
healthy  mind  in  people  who  have  that  kind  of  environ¬ 
ment,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  beyond  understanding.” 
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An  accompanying  photograph  cails  attention  to  the 
drab  nature  and  surroundings  of  some  Toronto  resi¬ 
dences.  The  importance  of  mental  health  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  bodily  health  is  being  more  and  more  strongly 
emphasised,  and  bad  housing  plays  a  large  part  in  this 
relationship.  The  influence  of  physical  environment 
in  cases  of  mental  breakdown  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  frequently  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 


II.  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  HOUSING  ON 
HEALTH  AND  MORALITY 

Tuberculosis. 

The  evil  effects  of  bad  housing  on  health  are  demon¬ 
strated  most  strikingly  by  an  examination  of  the 
relation  between  slum  conditions  and  tuberculosis. 
In  Toronto,  June,  1934,  the  number  of  cases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  known  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for 
the  seven  ward  divisions  of  poor  housing*  was  299,  or 
37  per  ten  thousand  of  population.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  an  incidence  of  23  per  ten  thousand  for  the  four 
districts  of  good  housing.  The  highest  rate,  64  per  ten 
thousand  of  population,  was  reached  in  Ward  4  Sub¬ 
division  3,  which  has  the  highest  population  density 
of  any  subdivision  in  the  city.  Unfortunately  the  health 
authorities  lack  adequate  power  to  enforce  residence 
of  tuberculosis  patients  in  sanatoria  even  when  these 
patients  are  a  menace  to  the  community;  and  in  this 
section  of  the  city,  where  many  of  the  worst  cases  of 
overcrowding  are  to  be  found,  75  per  cent,  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  cases  were  cared  for  in  the  homes  of  the  patients. 

*  The  Committee  chose,  to  represent  areas  of  bad  housing.  Ward  2  Division 

2,  Ward  3  Divisions  3  and  6,  Ward  4  Divisions  2  and  3,  Ward  5  Divisions 
2  and  3.  Reference  to  the  Spot  Map  on  page  16  will  show  that  this  is  a 
compact  district  bounded  by  the  Don  River,  Queen  Street,  Dovercourt  Road, 
and  College,  Carlton  and  Gerrard  Streets.  The  selected  areas  of  good 
housing  were  widely  scattered,  comprising  Ward  1  Division  3,  Ward  4  Division 

3,  Ward  8  Divisions  2  and  5. 
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The  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  pro¬ 
viding  medicine  and  care  in  such  cases  is  of  little  avail 
when  the  conditions  in  the  home  only  perpetuate  the 
disease.  In  a  report  on  the  survey  of  tuberculosis  made 
in  Toronto  in  1931 ,  overcrowded  homes  and  inadequate 
sleeping  accommodation  were  given  among  other 
reasons  to  account  for  lack  of  ability  of  patients  to 
co-operate  with  health  officials  in  treatment  of  the  di¬ 
sease  in  St.  Clair,  McCaul,  Parkdale  and  Moss  Park 
districts.  The  St.  Clair  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railroad  presents  some  of  the  worst  isolated  instances 
of  housing  problems  in  the  city.  The  other  three 
districts  are  general  areas  of  bad  housing.  The 
correlation  between  dark,  poorly  ventilated  houses  and 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  also  clearly  shown  by 
studies  carried  on  in  many  other  cities.  In  1927  the 
Montreal  Anti-T uberculosis  and  General  Health  League 
conducted  a  survey  which  showed  that  63  per  cent,  of 
tuberculosis  cases  had  not  a  separate  room  and  50 
per  cent,  had  not  a  separate  bed.  Over  65  per  cent, 
of  the  homes  in  which  these  cases  were  found  had  no 
wash  basin.  A  special  survey  made  in  Halifax  in  1932 
disclosed  an  abnormal  incidence  of  the  disease  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  bad  housing.  A  recent  study  of  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  situation  in  Los  Angeles  again  confirms  this 
relationship.  Birmingham,  England,  found  in  1912- 
1916  that  there  was  a  difference  of  8  per  ten  thousand 
of  population  in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  between 
two  working  class  areas,  the  one  with  fair  housing,  the 
other  with  bad  housing.  In  stating  that  tuberculosis  is 
more  frequently  found  in  houses  that  are  dark,  poorly 
ventilated  and  damp,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  primary  cause  of  infection  is  not  the  house  but  an 
infected  individual  within  it.  It  is  the  facilities  for 
the  spread  of  infection  from  such  an  individual  that  are 
increased  by  crowded  housing  conditions. 

Infant  Mortality. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  of  a  community  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  many  factors,  and  one  of  these,  not  least  in 
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importance,  is  housing.  Infant  mortality  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
Toronto  demonstrate  this  quite  clearly.  1  he  infant 
mortality  rate  is  the  death  rate  for  infants  under  one 
year  computed  per  one  thousand  living  births.  For 
Toronto  as  a  whole,  in  1933,  this  was  63.4.  For  the 
seven  areas  of  bad  housing  it  was  72.6  and  for  the  four 
areas  of  good  housing  38.3.  In  Ward  2  Subdivision  2 
(Moss  Park)  the  rate  was  121.2  which  is  almost  double 
the  rate  for  all  Toronto;  and  in  Ward  3  Subdivision  6 
(the  Ward)  it  was  83.3.  (It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  higher  in  areas  such 
as  these  than  it  is  elsewhere  simply  because  the  birth 
rate  is  also  higher.  The  reasoning  used  is  usually 
fallacious.  The  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  infants 
are  born,  and  that  infants  are  more  liable  to  death  than 
the  rest  of  the  population,  are  reasons  why  the  total 
number  of  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  total  population 
should  be  higher.  But  this  in  itself  does  not  lead  us 
to  expect  that,  of  a  given  number  of  infants  born,  the 
proportion  dying  should  be  higher  where  the  birth  rate 
is  high  than  where  it  is  low.)  Toronto  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  example  of  this  correlation  between  bad  housing 
and  high  infant  mortality.  It  has  been  found  to  exist 
also  in  England  and  the  United  States.  A  comparison 
of  one  of  the  poorer  districts  in  London  with  one  of 
the  better  residential  areas  revealed  for  every  thousand 
living  births  an  average  of  58  more  deaths  of  children 
under  one  year  in  the  poorer  section.  After  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  a  slum  area  in  Liverpool  the  infant  mortality 
rate  dropped  in  two  years  from  60  per  thousand  to  30 
per  thousand.  In  the  report  “Causal  Factors  in  Infant 
Mortality”  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  1925,  the  following  short  summary  of 
the  situation  in  seven  cities  of  the  United  States  is 
given:  “Housing  congestion  was  found  to  have  exerted 
an  influence  upon  infant  death  rates,  the  mortality 
among  infants  in  homes  in  which  the  number  of  persons 
averaged  two  or  more  per  room  being  two  and  a  half 
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times  as  high  as  that  among  infants  in  whose  homes 
the  number  of  persons  was  less  than  the  number  of 
rooms.” 

Genera!  Mortality. 

Only  a  few  further  examples  of  the  effects  of  housing 
on  public  health  need  be  given  here.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Glasgow,  is  overwhelming  in 
his  indictment  of  bad  housing.  At  a  time  when  60 
per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  one  or  two  room 
apartments  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote: 

‘‘In  one-roomed  houses  the  death  rate  was  29.9 
per  1 000, 

In  two-roomed  houses  the  death  rate  was  16.5 
per  1000, 

In  three-roomed  houses  the  death  rate  was  11.5 
per  1000, 

In  four-roomed  houses  the  death  rate  was  10.8 
per  1000.” 

Dr.  Chalmers  goes  on  to  say  that  ‘‘Bad  housing  in¬ 
creases  the  incidence  of  all  infectious,  contagious  and 
verminous  conditions,  of  respiratory  diseases,  and  of  an¬ 
aemia,  debility  and  constitutional  maladies.  The 
worse  the  housing,  the  higher  the  death  rate.”  After 
the  reconstruction  of  slum  areas  in  Edinburgh,  the 
death  rate  of  these  areas  fell  from  45.5  per  thousand 
in  1892  to  15  per  thousand  in  1910.  Following  the 
intensive  housing  programme  in  Germany,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  working  class  was  formerly  housed  in  one 
or  two  room  apartments,  there  has  been  a  marked  drop 
in  the  general  death  rate. 

Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  it  is  increasingly  urgent.  One  of  its  underlying 
causes  is  widespread  bad  housing  conditions.  For 
several  years  the  Big  Brother  Movement  in  Toronto 
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has  charted  the  court  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  by 
residence.  These  charts  almost  exactly  reproduce  the 
spot  map  of  unfit  dwellings  published  on  page  16. 
In  calculating  the  incidence  of  delinquency  shown  in 
the  table  reproduced  below,  the  public  health  districts 
were  taken  as  the  basic  units  and  the  population  figures 
are  those  given  in  the  report  of  the  Assessment  Com¬ 
missioner  for  1933.  Since  the  public  health  districts 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  assessment  districts 
for  which  population  figures  were  available,  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  population  in  two  small  sections 
of  these  public  health  districts. 

Toronto  Juvenile  Court  Cases,  1933, 
by  District  of  Origin. 


Good  Housing 

No. 

Rate  per  10,000 
of  Population 

Index 

Yorkville . 

108 

7.9 

100 

Poor  Housing 

Parkdale . 

189 

27.6 

349 

McCaul  Street .  .  . 

140 

24.9 

315 

Moss  Park . 

113 

36.6 

463 

From  these  figures 

it  is 

abundantly  clear 

that  ju- 

venile  delinquency  is 

a  serious  problem  in 

areas  of 

poor  housing.  Even  in  the  district  chosen  to  represent 
good  housing,  the  majority  of  the  court  cases  recorded 
were  actually  resident  in  the  small  “bad  spots”  of  that 
district,  where  some  of  the  worst  housing  in  the  city 
occurs.  These  figures  confirm  the  statement  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Wickersham  Committee  on  the 
Causes  of  Crime,  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  June,  1931 ,  that  “the  general  tendency 
of  rates  to  decrease  in  relation  to  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  unmistakeable.”  The  outlying 
districts  have  their  delinquent  problems  but  it  is  near 
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the  centre  of  the  business,  industrial  and  commercial 
life  that  the  highest  rates  occur.  It  is  in  these  districts 
that  the  problem  of  organising  the  leisure  time  of  the 
children  and  youths  of  the  community  is  most  pressing. 
Overcrowded  conditions  in  the  homes  lead  the  children 
to  use  the  streets  for  playgrounds.  It  is  natural  for 
children  to  form  plav-groups  or  gangs;  but  in  these 
districts,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  guidance  either 
from  the  home  or  the  community,  these  natural  gangs 
become  the  breeding  place  of  juvenile  crime.  Certain 
neighbourhoods  tend  to  develop  traditions  of  delin¬ 
quency  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  congested 
downtown  areas  where  little  or  no  effort  is  made  by 
the  residents  to  combat  lawlessness.  The  gangs  in 
these  neighbourhoods  act  as  channels  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  delinquent  customs  and  information.  The 
technique  of  delinquency  is  often  highly  developed  in 
these  groups.  The  new  members  of  the  gang  are 
initiated  into  the  art  of  delinquency  by  the  instruction 
and  example  of  the  older  members.  In  a  survey  of  the 
commitments  to  the  Industrial  School,  Toronto,  1929- 
1930,  it  was  found  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
had  previous  records  of  membership  in  unsupervised 
neighbourhood  groups.  This  problem  created  by  the 
influence  of  the  delinquent  gang  cannot  be  solved  with¬ 
out  first  finding  a  remedy  for  the  intolerable  housing 
conditions  which  drive  young  children  out  to  the  busy 
streets  all  day  long  and  often  far  into  the  night. 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  delinquency  attaches 
to  a  neighbourhood,  irrespective  of  the  national  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  groups  inhabiting  it  from 
time  to  time.  This  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
report  of  the  Wickersham  Committee  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted:  “One  of  the  most  significant 
findings  in  this  part  of  the  study  is  the  fact  that,  while 
the  relative  rates  of  delinquents  in  these  high-rate 
areas  remained  more  or  less  constant  over  a  period  of 
20  years,  the  nationality  composition  of  the  population 
changed  almost  completely  in  this  interval.  ...  As 
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the  older  immigrant  groups  moved  out  of  the  areas  of 
high  rates  of  delinquents  (to  better  surroundings)  the 
rates  of  delinquents  among  the  children  of  these  groups 
decreased  and  they  tended  to  disappear  from  the 
juvenile  court.”  A  similar  relationship  is  noted  in 
investigations  in  Toronto.  The  spot  map  of  juvenile 
delinquency  as  far  back  as  1916,  reproduced  in  the 
report  of  the  Municipal  Research  Board,  entitled 
‘‘What  is  ‘The  Ward’  Going  to  Do  With  Toronto?”, 
conforms  almost  exactly  with  the  Big  Brother  chart 
cited  above  for  1933.  The  incidence  of  delinquency, 
then  as  now,  was  greatest  in  the  Parkdale,  McCaul 
and  Moss  Park  Districts. 

Poor  environment  not  only  perpetuates  but  helps  to 
increase  delinquency.  The  Moss  Park,  McCaul  and 
Parkdale  districts  provided  43  per  cent,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Cases  in  the  city  for  1933;  and  over  32  per  cent, 
of  the  repeaters  were  from  these  districts.  Delinquency 
is  a  disease.  The  danger  of  infection  from  it  as  from 
all  diseases  is  greater  when  contacts  are  unrestricted. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  these  congested  slum 
areas,  where  infection  by  delinquent  example  is  not 
controlled  by  proper  direction  of  the  child’s  natural 
energies  and  leisure  time. 

Crime. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  merges  into 
the  larger  subject  of  adult  crime.  The  vast  majority 
of  criminals  in  prisons  and  reformatories  to-day  have 
records  of  previous  incarceration  in  industrial  homes 
and  similar  corrective  institutions. 

A  trenchant  definition  of  a  slum  is  ‘‘a  place  where 
crime  is  bred.”  The  particular  types  of  crime  en¬ 
countered  most  frequently  in  these  districts  are  robbery, 
burglary  and  theft.  These  offences  are  committed  by 
two  distinct  sets  of  criminals  and  conditions  favourable 
to  the  development  of  both  types  are  found  in  our  slums. 
There  is  the  habitual  criminal  who  has  chosen  crime 
as  his  career,  and  there  is  the  first  offender  who  through 
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force  of  circumstances  is  driven  to  violate  the  law. 
Slum  conditions  tend  to  shield  the  former  and  en¬ 
courage  the  latter. 

A  general  atmosphere  of  indifference  to  crime  and 
lawbreaking  is  manifested  in  areas  of  poor  housing. 
This  indifference  is  seen  in  the  increased  difficulty  of 
detection,  partly  because  the  violators  are  more 
numerous  and  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation 
of  their  inhabitants  with  the  organised  forces  of  social 
control.  Criminals,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
class,  tend  to  congregate  into  groups.  These  almost 
amount  to  closed  unions,  from  which  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  break  away. 
These  criminal  haunts  are  with  few  exceptions  in  areas 
of  poor  housing,  where  people  cannot  afford  to  be 
particular  about  their  neighbours  or  inquisitive  regard¬ 
ing  their  actions. 

In  London,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  indeed  in  every 
large  city  of  Europe  and  most  of  America,  there  are 
certain  districts  which  are  virtually  cess-pools  into 
which  flow  the  criminal  and  debased  population  of  the 
underworld.  These  districts  are  without  exception 
districts  where  shameful  housing  conditions  have  been 
permitted  to  exercise  their  disastrous  influence. 

The  situation  in  this  respect  is  not  so  serious,  as  yet, 
in  1  oronto;  but  police  officers  nevertheless  emphasised 
to  the  Committee  the  importance  of  bad  housing  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  contributing  factor  in  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  lawbreaking.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  juvenile  delinquency  in  Toronto  is  more  serious 
in  areas  where  poor  housing  is  prevalent.  That  the 
same  relationship  holds  for  certain  crimes  committed 
by  adults  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  residence  of  con¬ 
victed  criminals  supplied  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chief  Constable.  For  example,  in  one  district  of  which 
an  intensive  survey  was  made  by  the  committee,  in  a 
total  of  547  houses  inspected,  315  were  reported  as 
below  the  Committee’s  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  decency.  The  data  supplied  by  the  police  show 
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that  among  these  houses  100  were  “convicted’’  in  the 
year  1 933  as  betting,  gambling  or  bawdy  houses,  or  for 
violations  of  liquor  laws.  Some  of  these  houses  were 
convicted  as  many  as  ten  times  although  in  practically 
every  case  the  tenant  had  moved,  after  conviction,  to 
some  new  location.  This  repeated  conviction  of  cer¬ 
tain  houses  with  different  tenants  suggests  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  high  total  of  convictions  that  crime 
and  poor  environment  are  intimately  related.  The 
police  summarise  their  conclusions  in  a  comment  ac¬ 
companying  the  statistics  by  saying  that  “the  environ¬ 
ment  created,  (by  bad  housing  conditions)  through  its 
encouragement  of  drinking,  gambling,  sexual  laxity  and 
petty  crimes,  makes  a  breeding  ground  for  crime  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  subsequent  participation  in  major  crimes.’’  The 
community  must  therefore,  in  the  words  of  the  minority 
report  of  the  Wickersham  Commission  on  the  Causes 
of  Crime,  “take  prompt  and  effective  action  to  remove 
slums  in  our  cities,  and  underprivileged  areas  in  the 
rural  sections,  which  are  clearly  shown  to  be  breeding 
places  of  delinquency  and  crime.’’ 

Family  Life. 

In  many  cases  of  child  neglect  it  is  found  that  a  low 
standard  of  housing  is  one  of  the  main  contributing 
factors  in  creating  the  problem.  One  of  the  larger 
social  agencies  reports  that  of  the  families  in  its  care 
with  children  who  are  potential  wards  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  live  in  an  area 
less  than  one  mile  square  where  bad  housing  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  When  it  is  realised  that 
the  estimated  potential  liability  of  wardship  is  from 
$3000  to  $7000  per  child,  the  enormous  financial 
burden  carried  by  the  city  in  its  slums  in  this  one 
aspect  of  the  question  is  only  too  evident.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  properly  caring  for  several  children  in  a  damp, 
dark,  dilapidated  cottage  or  a  crowded  “light  house¬ 
keeping  suite’’  are  well  nigh  insurmountable.  Ne- 
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glected  in  the  home,  and  running  wild  on  the  city 
streets,  with  no  encouragement  from  their  parents  who 
are  worn  out  with  the  interminable  struggle,  and  with¬ 
out  adequate  community  recreational  facilities,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  children  become  problem 
cases. 

Shattered  nerves  and  frayed  tempers  are  the  un¬ 
enviable  accompaniments  of  the  constant  friction  and 
quarrelling  inherent  in  bad  housing  conditions.  De¬ 
sertion  by  the  husband  or  wife  and  the  break-up  of 
family  life  are  often  directly  traceable  to  intolerable 
housing  conditions. 

The  whole  plane  of  sex  morality  is  likely  to  be  lower 
in  districts  of  poor  housing.  The  breakdown  in  self- 
respect  due  to  lack  of  privacy  and  indiscriminate  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  sexes  results  in  a  general  increase  of  sex 
delinquency.  The  bad  effect  on  health  of  poorly 
lighted  living  quarters  was  noted  above.  The  social 
consequences  of  dark  halls  and  stairways  are  also  seen 
in  the  increased  number  of  nuisances  committed  where 
such  conditions  exist.  In  conference  police  officials 
stated  that  “houses  of  ill-fame’’  are  more  numerous  in 
areas  of  dilapidated  and  out-worn  housing,  and  a 
prominent  social  worker  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that 
illegitimacy  and  social  diseases  are  more  than  generally 
prevalent  among  the  occupants  of  bad  houses. 

Executives  of  the  leading  social  agencies  in  the  city 
state  that  the  case  load  carried  by  the  welfare  workers 
is  heaviest,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  areas  of  bad 
housing.  Their  work  of  rehabilitation  is  retarded, 
moreover,  by  the  continued  bad  influence  of  the  housing 
which  may  have  been  at  the  very  root  of  the  original 
problem.  The  summer  holiday  at  camp  can  be  of 
little  permanent  benefit  if  the  children  and  mothers 
return  to  another  year  in  the  same  appalling  surround¬ 
ings,  the  same  uninhabitable  rooms  in  a  vermin  in¬ 
fested  tenement. 
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III.  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  EXISTING 
RENTAL  POLICY 


During  the  depression,  the  City  of  Toronto  has  been 
faced  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected 
with  any  policy  of  wide-spread  relief,  namely  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent  for  the  families  assisted.  The  dilemma  is 
well-known.  On  the  one  hand,  relief  does  not  appear 
to  be  adequate  unless  it  includes  allowance  for  the 
necessary  cost  of  a  lodging;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  the  function  of  a  relief  agency  to  pay  whatever 
rents  may  be  demanded  and  thereby  expend  funds  on 
the  assistance  of  landlords.  A  limit  of  payment  of  $15 
per  month  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  laid  down  by  the  Provincial  government;  and  it 
was  decided  that  rent  should  be  paid  for  the  first  month 
in  all  cases  of  destitute  families,  and  thereafter  every 
second  month  only,  except  in  special  cases.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  advances  for  rent  was  handed  over 
to  the  Emergency  Loan  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  has  of  course  followed  the  principle  of 
bi-monthly  payments,  but  has  also  received  and  acted 
upon  appeals  for  additional  payments  submitted  by  the 
various  welfare  agencies.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Committee  has  in  no  case  refused  the  additional  help 
recommended. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  complaints  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  help  given  in  the  form  of  bi-monthly  payments. 
These  complaints  have  been  received  both  from  the 
tenants  themselves  and  from  social  workers.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  cases  of  hardship  have  failed  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Board  of  Trade’s  Committee.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  policy  must  have  definite  reactions  upon  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  Among  these  reactions,  the  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  occupied  is  the  most  ob¬ 
vious.  Bi-monthly  payments  of  rent  must  tend  to  com¬ 
pel  many  landlords  to  forego  the  necessary  repairs  to 
their  properties  and  to  allow  their  houses  to  fall  into  even 
greater  disrepair  than  formerly;  for  the  partial  relief 
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rental,  when  received  by  landlords,  is  almost  wholly  used 
up  in  the  pajunent  of  taxes.  A  survey  of  fifty  properties 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  by  the  Emergency  Loan  Com-  , 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  revealed  that  in  the  year 
1933  payments  equivalent  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  relief 
rental  grants  made  to  the  tenants  were  made  on  account 
of  1931,  1 932  and  1 933  taxes  on  these  properties.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  while  many  landlords  refuse  to  accept  tenants 
known  to  be  on  relief,  the  quality  of  accommodation 
offered  by  those  who  will  accept  the  relief  vouchers  is  in 
most  cases  of  the  very  meanest.  The  poorest  families 
are  thus  compelled  to  accept  the  poorest  accommodation 
with  little  chance  of  anything  being  done  to  improve  it. 

A  further  result  may  be  a  too  frequent  moving  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  unsettling  of  the  home  arrangements  and  an 
increased  instability  in  family  relations.  To  what  extent 
this  has  actually  occurred  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  full  evidence.  Our  surveys  certainly 
revealed  a  considerable  number  of  families  who  have 
moved  four  or  more  times  in  a  single  year.  Such  recur¬ 
rent  moves  increase  the  demoralisation  of  home  life 
already  aggravated  by  the  wretched  quality  of  the  dwel¬ 
lings  occupied. 

IV.  COST  TO  THE  TAXPAYERS 

As  yet  very  little  has  been  said  of  the  financial 
burden  which  bad  housing  areas  throw  upon  the  city. 
No  accurate  accounting  can  be  made  of  the  cost  in  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in 
these  blighted  districts,  but  some  slight  measure  of 
the  heavy  expense  to  the  community  is  seen  in  the  cost 
of  certain  civic  services.  It  is  not  suggested  that  bad 
housing  is  the  only  reason  these  services  are  necessary; 
but  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  bad  housing  is  an 
^  important  contributing  factor  in  creating  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  very  expensive  public  health,  public 
welfare,  police  and  police  court  services  strive  to 
improve. 
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While  slums  are  a  source  of  civic  expense  they  do 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  their  assigned  share 
of  the  tax  revenues.  This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  per¬ 
centages  of  realty  taxes  uncollected  in  these  districts, 
x  The  districts  of  bad  housing  had  26.76  per  cent,  of  * 
the  1933  levy  and  7.62  of  the  1932  levy  uncollected, 
when  the  averages  for  the  areas  of  better  housing  were  x 
19.66  per  cent,  and  4.36  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
taxes  on  these  poor  areas  are  already  low  owing  to 
exemptions  granted  by  the  city  to  dwellings  assessed  - 
at  less  than  $2,000.  No  estimate  of  the  actual  assess¬ 
ment  for  dwellings  separately  is  available  but  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  average  assessment  per  dwelling  unit  was 
made  for  the  different  divisions  on  the  assumption 
that  all  buildings  assessed  were  dwelling  units.  This 
method  is,  of  course,  more  valid  for  the  almost  com¬ 
pletely  residential  districts.  In  any  event  the  figures 
arrived  at  in  this  manner  are  on  the  generous  side. 
The  averages  in  the  three  mainly  residential  bad  areas, 
Ward  2  Subdivision  2,  and  Ward  3  Subdivisions  2 
and  3  were  less  than  $2,000.  The  average  for  these 
three  areas  and  Ward  4  Subdivisions  2  and  3  combined 
was  only  $2,274.  In  the  foregoing  statistics  no  figures 
have  been  included  for  Ward  3  Subdivisions  3  and  6. 
These  subdivisions  are  mainly  business  districts;  and 
although  embracing  some  of  the  worst  examples  of 
bad  housing  their  tax  and  assessment  figures  are  based 
on  a  commercial  rather  than  residential  basis.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  considerations  of  this  and  the  previous 
paragraph  that  areas  of  bad  housing  throw  a  financial 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  other  districts. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  bad  housing 
is  opposed  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  community.  It 
generates  disease  and  increases  mortality.  It  leads 
the  young  into  delinquency  and  the  old  into  crime. 

It  breaks  up  family  life.  It  throws  increased  financial 
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burdens  upon  the  taxpayer.  And  by  the  intensity 
of  its  attack  upon  such  conditions  may  the  social 
conscience  of  a  community  be  judged.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  from  the  1932  Report  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Housing  in  Halifax,  N.S. : — 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  shall  pay  or  shall  not  pay. 
It  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  pay  blindly  or  intelligently, 
whether  we  shall  pay  for  better  housing  or  for  the  damage 
done  by  that  which  is  worse.  Housing  of  the  poor  we  are 
going  to  provide.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
is  only  a  question  whether  we  shall  house  them  in  hospitals, 
mental  institutions,  reformatories  and  jails;  or  whether  we 
shall  house  them  in  cleanly,  light  and  sanitary  surroundings 
where  both  body  and  soul  will  have  a  chance.  Which  shall 
it  be? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  SLUM  GROWTH 

People  live  in  slums  because  they  have  to;  because  y 
they  cannot  afford  to  live  in  better  surroundings. 
Thus  the  first  set  of  causes  of  slum  conditions  is  imme¬ 
diately  seen  to  lie  in  the  disparity  between  the  low 
incomes  of  the  slum-dwellers  and  the  high  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  satisfactory  dwellings.  But 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  if  no  slum  areas  had  been 
allowed  to  develop  there  would  be  no  slum-dwellers. 
Thus  the  second  set  of  causes  includes  failure  to 
restrict  the  construction  of  inadequate  dwellings,  or 
to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  previously  satisfactory  x 
dwellings,  or  to  keep  the  number  of  inmates  within 
the  decent  capacity  of  each  house.  The  presence  of 
this  latter  set  of  causes  implies  the  absence  of  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  municipal  or  other  authorities; 
or  else  it  implies  their  inability,  from  lack  of  either 
legislative  or  popular  support  or  both,  to  execute  their 
plans.  In  this  chapter  we  examine  the  first  set  of 
causes  of  slum  growth;  in  the  next  we  consider  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  control  of  housing  develop¬ 
ment. 


I.  LOW  INCOMES 

We  cannot  attempt,  within  the  compass  of  this 
report,  to  describe  all  the  factors  which  cause  incomes 
to  be  insufficient  to  provide  the  recipients  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  with  socially  tolerable  housing  conditions. 
We  can  only  roughly  indicate  the  size  of  the  incomes 
now  being  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
we  have  described,  and  give  brief  mention  to  the  most 
glaring  cause  of  inability  to  pay  rents — unemployment. 
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Ability  to  Pay  Rents. 

As  regards  the  actual  incomes  received  by  those  who 
occupy  the  poorer  houses  of  Toronto  we  have  evidence 
from  two  sources.  The  first  is  the  enquiries  of  our  own 
investigators  and  regular  social  workers.  The  general 
impression  received  from  these  sources  is  that,  under 
present  conditions,  there  are  relatively  few  of  the  family 
groups  under  consideration  whose  incomes  are  sufficient 
to  pay  rentals  of  more  than  $10  or  $12  per  month. 
Even  in  the  so  called  “good  times”  prior  to  1930  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  families  of  this  economic  grade 
could  have  paid  much  more  than  this,  such  is  the 
irregularity  of  their  employment  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tneir  wage  rates.  At  a  later  point  in  this  chapter 
there  is  some  discussion  of  the  actual  rents  being  paid 
for  decent  family  accommodation.  They  are  about 
double  the  above  figures. 

1  he  second  source  of  information  regarding  incomes 
is  the  various  figures  which  are  publicly  available. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  even  a  rough  statistical  estimate 
of  the  average  wage  and  rent-paying  ability  of  the  class 
of  persons  to  be  considered.  Representative  of  this 
class  we  may  choose  male  labourers  and  unskilled 
workers  (excluding  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  mining 
and  logging) :  and  we  may  assume  that  the  wage¬ 
earning  heads  of  families  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  age  group  from  23  years  to  54  years.  According 
to  the  census  of  June,  1931,  there  were  16,502  of  that 
class  in  Toronto  at  that  time.  They  earned  in  aggre¬ 
gate,  during  the  preceding  12  months,  $10,1  12,200;  an 
average  wage  of  $613.  It  is  usual  to  assume  that  wage 
earners  can  afford  one-fifth  of  their  income  for  rent. 
If  this  proportion  is  applied  to  the  average  earnings  of 
$613  it  suggests  that,  for  the  class  of  workers  and  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  $10  a  month  would  be 
the  reasonable  rental.  This  figure  is,  however,  subject 
to  modifications  which  are  difficult  to  estimate.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  possibility 
of  the  family  income  being  supplemented  by  the  wages 
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of  members  other  than  the  head.  But  on  the  other  it 
is  calculated  on  a  rough  average  in  which  fully  and 
partially  employed  are  lumped  in  with  totally  un¬ 
employed:  and  it  certainly  represents  a  degree  of 
employment  and  a  rate  of  wages  both  of  which  were 
higher  in  the  period  June,  1930,  to  June,  1931,  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  index  of  employment  in  Toronto  fell  as  follows: 

Index  of 
Employment 


Date  in  Toronto 

(1926=100). 

October  1 ,  1929  (highest) .  126.3 

June  1,  1930 .  118.3 

June  1,  1931 .  110.3 

March  1 ,  1 933  (lowest) .  84.4 

June  1,  1934 .  93.9 

September  1,  1934  (latest) .  94.3 


The  only  available  Canadian  index  of  wages  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  movement  of  wages  in  skilled,  unionised 
trades.  It  cannot  therefore  be  used  to  estimate  the 
decline  in  unskilled  wage  rates  since  1930-1931.  But 
it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  have  fallen  sub¬ 
stantially.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclu¬ 
sion  from  what  scanty  statistics  are  available,  we  may 
say  that  rough  confirmation  is  given  to  the  impressions 
of  rent-paying  ability  reported  by  our  investigators. 

The  Effects  of  Unemployment  upon  Rent 
Payments. 

The  effects  of  unemployment  upon  earnings,  and 
indirectly  upon  rent  payments,  deserve  special  com¬ 
ment.  For  the  type  of  worker  under  discussion,  saving 
is  almost  an  impossibility.  Current  ability  to  pay 
rent  depends  almost  solely  upon  current  income:  and 
income  upon  employment.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  reader  that  this  class  of  worker 
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is  especially  subject  to  unemployment  of  all  kinds — 
seasonal  unemployment  due  to  the  wide  annual  swings 
in  Canadian  economic  activity,  sporadic  unemploy¬ 
ment  due  to  temporary  expansions  and  contractions 
in  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  in  various  plants 
and  industries,  and  that  most  serious  type  of  unem¬ 
ployment  associated  with  general  booms  and  slumps 
in  business.  It  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that,  for  this 
class,  actual  rent  payments  will  continuously,  and 
sometimes  largely,  depend  upon  the  attitude  taken  by 
various  governmental  authorities  towards  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  The  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  municipality  and  the  Province,  and  the  division 
of  the  source  of  relief  funds  between  these  and  the 
Federal  authorities,  have  resulted  in  a  piece-meal  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  relief  during  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  not  within  our  terms  of  reference  to  discuss 
methods  by  which  the  incomes  of  the  unemployed  may 
be  made  more  regular  and,  in  many  cases,  more  ade¬ 
quate;  but  we  must  reiterate  the  importance  of  this 
problem  in  relation  to  that  of  improving  housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  Toronto. 

II.  HIGH  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

We  have  roughly  estimated  the  ability  of  Toronto’s 
slum-dwellers  to  pay  rents.  We  now  turn  to  consider 
whether  it  is  commercially  possible  to  erect  decent 
houses  for  their  use  at  such  rents.  This  possibility 
depends  upon  many  factors— cost  of  land  acquisition, 
cost  of  construction,  cost  of  maintenance,  and  so 
forth. 

Cost  of  Land. 

Land  value  is  based  partly  upon  the  present  use  of 
the  land  but  also  upon  its  future  prospects.  Thus  a 
speculative  element,  often  the  determining  factor, 
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enters  into  its  price.  This  is  easily  seen  in  a  comparison 
between  the  assessment  figures  for  areas  of  good  and 
bad  housing  in  Toronto.  For  the  good  housing  districts 
the  land  assessment  per  gross  acre  was  $12,882.54. 
For  the  bad  housing  districts  the  land  assessment  was 
$43,555.44  per  gross  acre:  or  3^  times  as  great  as  in 
the  better  districts.  In  the  areas  of  good  housing  the 
land  is  assessed  at  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the 
buildings  while  in  the  bad  districts  the  land  assess¬ 
ment  is  131.8  per  cent,  of  the  building  assessment. 
Thus  in  the  good  districts  we  have  good  buildings  and 
relatively  low  priced  land  while  in  the  bad  districts 
the  buildings  are  of  a  poor  quality  on  highly  priced 
land.  The  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  Ward  3 
Subdivision  6  which  has  a  total  building  assessment  of 
$10,776,583  and  a  total  land  assessment  of  $22,204,292. 
Clearly  this  land  is  so  highly  valued  because  it  may 
possibly  be  required  for  commercial  uses.  The  safaie 
is  true  of  much  land  in  other  bad  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  speculative  sales  land  is  usually 
subdivided  into  small  lots.  There  are  several  evil 
consequences  of  such  subdivision.  On  these  lots, 
which  are  often  held  idle  for  long  periods  in  the  hope 
of  profits  from  sale,  small,  narrow,  airless,  and  un¬ 
economical  houses  will  probably  be  erected — houses, 
that  is,  which  are  uneconomical  to  the  community  and 
the  occupants  but  highly  economical  to  the  jerry- 
builder.  And  from  these  beginnings  develop,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  many  of  those  conditions  which  we 
have  described  in  Chapter  I.  The  narrow  subdivision 
of  land  often  has  another  purpose — that  of  the  erection 
of  small  shops.  This  further  contributes  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  acquiring  substantial  frontages  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  better,  broader,  sunnier  houses:  and  the 
demand  for  the  land  for  such  commercial  purposes 
further  enhances  its  price. 

A  large  portion  of  the  undesirable  increase  in  land 
values  might  have  been  avoided  by  careful  zoning  of 
residential  districts  and  the  planning  of  industrial 
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expansion.  (More  detailed  reference  to  this  possibility 
is  made  in  the  next  chapter.)  In  this  way  the  amenities 
of  life  might  have  been  preserved  for  those  workers 
who  are  forced  to  live  in  old  and  unfit  houses  on  sup¬ 
posedly  valuable  land.  Low  cost  housing  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  cannot  be  provided  on  land  the  cost  of 
which  is  speculatively  buoyed  up  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  value  in  its  present  use  or  even  in  its  probable 
future  development. 

Cost  of  Building. 

In  the  past  the  method  most  generally  employed 
in  the  construction  of  dwelling  units  has  been  the 
erection  of  single  houses  on  single  lots  by  speculative 
builders.  This  method  is  extravagant  because  savings 
in  labour  and  materials,  which  can  be  secured  in  any 
really  large  scale  undertaking,  are  not  obtained.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  responsible  group  of  architects 
in  Toronto  that  the  minimum  cost  of  a  single  family 
detached  dwelling  on  a  ground  area  of  13'  6M  by  2T  0H, 
and  having  two  floors  and  a  basement,  is  roughly 
$2,700.00,  including  the  cost  of  land  at  $30  per  foot 
frontage.  This  cost  necessitates  a  rent  well  beyond 
the  ability  to  pay,  as  estimated  above,  of  the  lowest 
wage-earners.  Some  slight  reduction  in  cost  is  often 
obtained  by  building  in  unsightly  rows;  but  even  in 
this  case  there  is  not  an  appreciable  reduction  in  costs 
and  rents.  Many  comparatively  new  houses,  erected 
in  this  wasteful  manner,  are  monuments  to  the  jerry- 
builders’  art.  They  become  the  grievous  financial 
burdens  of  those  who,  as  a  result  of  their  own  ignorance 
or  of  high  pressure  salesmanship,  are  persuaded  to 
lease  them  or  to  attempt  their  purchase  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan.  The  efforts  of  speculative  builders  to 
provide  low  cost  housing  inevitably  result  in  a  lowering 
of  building  standards  unless  strict  surveillance  is 
maintained.  This  fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
existence  of  many  substandard  suburban  dwellings 
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and  whole  slum  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  every  large 
eity. 

Reductions  in  the  cost  of  building  may  materialise 
with  the  advancement  of  the  technique  of  construction 
and  the  adoption  of  new  building  materials.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction  by  several 
European  countries  where  definite  governmental  en¬ 
couragement  has  been  given  to  the  discovery  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  of  low  cost  housing.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  local  cost  of  building  may  be  reduced  by  such 
economies  in  the  near  future.  But  building  materials 
have  remained  substantially  the  same  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  and  any  attempt  to  provide  low  cost  housing 
cannot  await  this  hoped  for  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
materials. 

Cost  of  Financing. 

Among  the  costs  of  operation  of  housing  none  is 
nearly  so  important  as  the  interest  charge  upon  the 
money  originally  needed  for  construction.  This  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  table  which  roughly 
indicates  the  allocation  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  a 
house  worth  $2,700  in  Toronto. 

Estimated  Annual  Costs  of  Operation  of 
$2,700  House  in  Toronto 

Taxes  (Land  and  Buildings) .  $  55.00  . $  55.00 

Management .  15.00  15.00 

Insurance .  4.00  4.00 

Maintenance .  40.00  40.00 

Amortisation  in  50  years ...  .  16.95  16.95 

Interest  on  $2,700,  at  6%. .  .  162.00  at  4%.  108.00 

Total . $292.95  $238.95 

Money  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  on 
mortgage  security  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Few  if  any  speculative  builders  have  been  able  to 
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obtain  any  at  6  per  cent.  Under  present  conditions  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  funds  for  building  even 
below  6  per  cent.  But  that  rate  may  be  taken  as  a 
rough  average  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation.  At 
this  rate  the  interest  payments  constitute  more  than  55 
per  cent,  of  the  total  costs  of  operation  of  a  $2,700  house. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  columns  in  the  above 
table  immediately  discloses  the  advantage  which  a 
government,  borrowing  at  4  per  cent.,  has  over  a  specu¬ 
lative  builder  borrowing  at  6  per  cent.  The  speculative 
builder  must  pay  an  extra  $54  per  annum — an  increase 
of  22.6  per  cent,  over  the  costs  of  operation  encountered 
by  the  government. 

Cost  of  Services. 

Another  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  housing  is  the 
necessity  to  provide  each  site  with  certain  services 
and  public  utilities  such  as  gas  and  water  mains,  elec¬ 
tric  power,  paving,  etc.  These  costs  are  borne  by  the 
community,  the  owner,  and  the  tenant  in  different 
proportions;  but  they  add  to  the  charges  which  must 
be  made  for  new  houses.  The  lack  of  proper  zoning 
ordinances  and  an  over-estimation  of  population  trends 
often  result  in  an  over-supply  of  these  services  in 
certain  sections  of  the  city  while  other  districts  are 
without  the  essential  conditions  of  satisfactory  living. 
The  existence  of  wide  paved  streets  in  new  sub-divisions 
wi  th  no  houses  bordering  on  them,  and  of  narrow, 
poorly  drained  alleys,  lined  with  hopelessly  inadequate 
and  outdated  houses,  is  an  invariable  outcome  of  this 
planlessness  and  lack  of  control.  Such  conditions  are 
repeatedly  found  in  Toronto. 

Civic  taxes  grow  with  the  cost  of  municipal  services; 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  is  a  reflection  in  part 
of  the  fact  that  poor  land  utilisation  and  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  have  made  for  undue  expense.  Houses  valued  at 
$2,000  or  less,  at  present  receive  exemption  on  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  building  value  for  taxation  purposes. 
Even  with  this  exemption  the  amount  of  taxes  payable 
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on  the  houses  in  the  Oak,  Sumach,  Dundas,  Sackville 
block  in  Moss  Park  averaged  $40  per  house  per  year 
or  about  $3.30  per  month.  This  is  clearly  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  which  must  inevitably  increase  the  rental  charged 
for  these  houses.  Any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
taxes  would  eventually  be  reflected  in  a  lowering  of 
rent  and  would  lessen  the  discrepancy  between  ability 
to  pay  and  amount  demanded  for  rent.  It  may  be 
possible  for  the  municipality  to  encourage  low  cost 
housing  by  the  expedient  of  tax  exemption,  which  was 
a  well-known  pre-war  method.  Various  European 
countries,  including  France  and  Germany,  have  used 
it  effectively;  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
tried  in  New  York  City.  Any  schemes  developed  for 
really  low  cost  housing  in  Toronto  may  have  to  receive 
some  such  encouragement. 

Rents  Which  Are  Being  Charged. 

The  cost  of  providing  new  housing  is  made  up  of  all 
the  foregoing  items  and  if  the  project  is  to  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  success  the  rent  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  these 
charges.  The  building  industry  in  the  past  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  erect  housing  which  could  be  let 
at  rents  within  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  lowest  paid 
wage-earners.  The  figures  of  our  extensive  survey 
reproduced  in  Appendix  1 1 1  show  that  among  200 
dwellings,  of  four  to  six  rooms  each,  falling  below  the 
minimum  standard  for  health  and  decency  52  were 
rented  at  $16  or  more  per  month;  and  of  100  similar 
dwellings  falling  below  the  standard  of  amenities  85 
were  rented  at  $16  or  more  per  month,  including  26  at 
$21  or  more.  In  the  case  of  somewhat  larger  dwellings 
we  found  rentals  frequently  being  charged  up  to  $25 
for  houses  below  the  health  standard  and  $45  below 
the  amenities  standard. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Labour  publishes,  in 
the  Canadian  Labour  Gazette,  quarterly  quotations 
for  rents  of  workingmen  s  six-roomed  houses  in  Toronto. 
1  heir  latest  figures  for  such  houses  “in  good  condition, 
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favourably  located  .  .  .  and  with  good  modern  con¬ 
veniences”  are  from  $22  to  $30  per  month.  For 
“houses  in  fair  condition,  less  desirably  located  .  .  . 
without  modern  conveniences”  the  figures  are  from 
$18  to  $22.  These  rentals  are  those  quoted  in  leases 
or  agreements  between  landlords  and  tenants.  Un¬ 
employment  is  reported  in  many  cities  to  be  reducing 
the  amounts  actually  paid  below  these  figures. 

In  their  evidence  before  the  Committee  experienced 
social  workers  stated  that  the  minimum  rental  for 
satisfactory  housing  for  moderate  sized  families  was 
between  $20  and  $25  per  month.  These  rentals  are 
for  old  houses.  There  has  been  little  building  of  the 
low  cost  type  within  recent  years,  and  practically  none 
in  the  districts  near  the  industrial  and  commercial 
centres  of  the  city.  As  might  be  expected,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  bad  in  those  areas  where  the  land 
is  being  held  for  speculative  purposes,  and  the  houses 
are  old  and  dilapidated.  Until  the  gap  is  bridged 
between  the  capacity  of  the  worker  to  pay  and  the 
cost  of  new  housing  there  will  always  be  such  a  “second 
hand  market”  in  housing.  Districts  which  are  now 
fairly  satisfactory  will  decline  in  quality  and  inevitably 
lapse  into  slums. 


III.  SUMMARY 

Bad  housing  conditions  are  brought  about  by  many 
contributing  factors;  but  the  most  important  of  these 
may  be  described  as  the  inability  of  the  lowest  wage- 
earners  to  pay  rents  sufficiently  high  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  accommodation.  Many  workers,  because  of 
prolonged  unemployment,  are  at  present  unable  to 
pay  any  rentals  and  have  become  an  inescapable 
charge  on  the  community.  While  unemployment  has 
been  particularly  severe  during  the  past  few  years  it 
must  nevertheless  be  recognised  that  this  is  only  an 
aggravation  of  a  situation  which  must  be  considered 
normal.  The  ability  of  the  lowest  paid  wage-earners 
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to  pay  rents  always  depends  in  part  upon  the  generosity 
of  existing  relief  measures.  Adequate  housing  cannot 
be  provided  at  sufficiently  low  rentals  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  housing.  This  high  cost  has  been  due  to 
the  speculative  element  in  the  determination  of  land 
values,  the  wasteful  methods  employed  in  building, 
the  inability  of  speculative  builders  to  secure  credit 
facilities  at  low  rates,  and  the  excessive  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Some  method  must  be  found  of  decreasing  the 
discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  new  housing  and  the 
amount  the  worker  is  able  to  pay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  TORONTO 

Slums  make  their  appearance  partly  because  of  the 
presence  of  certain  economic  forces,  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  partly  because  of 
the  absence  of  adequate  checks,  which  we  are  now  to 
discuss.  These  checks  may  themselves  take  either  of 
two  forms.  There  are  the  preventive  checks  which 
include  legal  minimum  standards  below  which  houses 
may  not  be  built  or  occupied.  There  are  the  positive 
checks  which  have  as  their  object  the  encouragement 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
houses.  When  the  typical  modern  town  grows  to 
such  a  size  that  housing  problems  develop,  and  when 
the  social  conscience  of  that  town  begins  to  appreciate 
their  presence,  then  it  is  usual  to  apply  a  variety  of 
preventive  checks.  But  in  a  large  and  growing 
modern  city  these  measures  never  prove  adequate  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  slum  problems.  Then  the 
positive  checks  have  to  be  used.  With  these  distinc¬ 
tions  in  mind  let  us  now  consider  the  types  of  housing 
control  which  exist  in  Toronto. 

Lack  of  Single  Authority. 

The  first  fact  that  springs  to  light  when  we  examine 
Toronto’s  control  of  housing  development  and  housing 
conditions  is  that  there  is  no  single  supervisory  autho¬ 
rity.  The  responsibility  for  maintaining  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  houses  rests  with  one  civic  department; 
the  responsibility  for  their  structural  soundness  rests 
with  another.  It  is  possible  that  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  might  expect  houses  to  be  built  in  one 
area;  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission  might  build 
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them  elsewhere.  Thus  our  description  of  Toronto’s 
housing  control  narrows  down  to  a  description  of  the 
various  functions  exercised  by  certain  civic  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  bodies. 

Much  of  what  follows  regarding  these  departments 
may  seem  unduly  critical:  and  so  we  must  at  the 
outset  make  our  position  clear.  If  we  appear  to  blame 
a  department  for  sins  of  omission — and  most  of  our 
criticisms  concern  this  type — we  are  in  fact  usually 
blaming  the  Toronto  public  for  a  lack  of  support  which 
may  cripple  or  restrict  the  department  in  its  work.  It 
may  be  that  the  funds  of  the  department  are  inadequate 
for  the  work  to  be  done;  or  it  may  be  that  public 
opinion  will  not  support  or  tolerate  actions  that  are 
within  the  legal  competence  of  the  department.  We 
trust  that,  regarded  in  this  light,  nothing  we  say  will 
give  offence  to  those  many  civic  officials  without  whose 
valuable  aid  the  work  of  this  Committee  would  have 
been  greatly  hampered  if  not  impossible. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  municipal  health  officials  administer  under  the 
authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  Ontario.  The 
functions  and  authority  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
are  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  large  number  and  variety 
of  problems  presented  by  housing  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  several  years  ago  of  a  Division  of  Housing  and 
Industrial  Hygiene  within  the  Department:  and  it  is 
with  the  work  of  this  Division  that  we  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned.  One  of  its  primary  purposes,  as  outlined  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Plealth  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  January,  1934,  is  “to  prevent  the 
tendency  towards  deterioration  or  dilapidation  of 
buildings  which  we  find  in  any  large  city’’. 

In  order  to  prevent  dilapidation  many  thousands  of 
inspections  are  made  each  year.  These  may  be  either 
a  matter  of  routine  or  made  on  the  complaint  of  one 
or  more  householders  that  a  “nuisance”  exists.  Sec¬ 
tion  73  of  the  Public  Health  Act  states  that  “any 
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condition  existing  in  any  locality  which  is  or  may 
become  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health,  or  prevent  or 
hinder  in  any  manner  the  suppression  of  disease,  shall 
be  deemed  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  ”. 
Among  specific  nuisances  listed  by  the  Division  of 
Housing  are  the  following:  defective  plumbing  and 
drainage;  leaky  roofs;  overcrowding;  vermin  in 
houses  or  bedding;  defective  gas  stoves  or  gas  fixtures; 
and  dilapidated  houses.  If  such  a  nuisance  exists  the 
health  officer  is  empowered  to  order  its  removal  or 
abatement.  Where  this  order  involves  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  property  to  the  value  of  $2,000  or  up¬ 
wards  it  cannot  be  enforced  except  by  order  of  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  and  this  is  “the  nigger  in  the 
wood-pile”.  This  restriction  has  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  of  medical  officers  of  health  to  condemn 
buildings  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  house  involves  proof  to  the  court  that 
the  health  of  some  person  has  been  definitely  impaired 
by  living  in  it.  This,  while  undoubtedly  true  in  many 
cases,  is  most  difficult  to  prove  at  law.  It  is  frequently 
impossible  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health  to 
obtain  this  evidence  against  buildings  which  the 
Department  considers  to  be  unhealthful.  Only  67 
houses  have  been  condemned  by  the  Department  of 
Health  during  the  five  year  period  1929  to  1933  and 
only  3  of  these  during  the  last  year.  The  Department 
has  been  especially  hesitant  to  condemn  or  enforce 
improvements  during  the  last  four  years  of  depression 
because  it  was  felt  that  hardships  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  accompanying  evictions  and  the 
intensified  scarcity  of  houses. 

Overcrowding  is  not  specifically  dealt  wi  th  in  any 
Department  of  Health  regulations,  and  it  is  not  officially 
defined.  “Adequate  sanitary  conveniences”  must  be 
supplied  under  the  Public  Health  Act:  but  again  there 
is  no  definition  of  the  phrase,  and  an  outside  toilet  and 
a  single  tap  in  the  yard  meet  the  present  health  regu¬ 
lations  in  Toronto. 
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To  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  definitions  of  fit  houses  and  other 
matters  must  be  laid  down.  Only  in  some  way  such 
as  this  can  we  obtain  adequate  enforcement  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  existing  legislation  and  ade¬ 
quate  protection  of  health  from  the  ills  of  housing. 

The  Department  of  Buildings. 

The  building  by-law  of  the  city  provides  for  the 
structural  safety  of  buildings.  Its  provisions  apply 
chiefly  to  new  buildings  and  are  not  retroactive.  Im¬ 
provements  in  old  buildings  can  only  be  ordered  when 
conditions  liable  to  cause  serious  accidents  exist.  The 
execution  of  these  precautionary  measures  is  vested  in 
the  Department  of  Buildings.  This  Department  ex¬ 
amines  all  plans,  issues  building  permits,  and  inspects 
buildings  under  construction. 

The  earliest  by-law  governing  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  was  passed  in  1874.  From  time  to  time  higher 
standards  have  been  adopted.  The  present  regulations 
regarding  new  buildings  govern  such  matters  as  the 
yard  space,  number  and  size  of  windows,  height  of 
ceilings,  etc.,  and  they  provide  exacting  structural 
requirements.  Rear  dwellings  may  no  longer  be  built 
in  Toronto.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  building 
by-laws  of  to-day,  and  their  constant  improvement  in 
the  light  of  new  discoveries  in  materials  and  construc¬ 
tion  technique,  should  thus  help  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ill-planned  dwellings  which  rapidly  de¬ 
generate  into  slums. 

In  addition  to  its  powers  outlined  above  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Buildings,  under  Building  By-law  No.  9868, 
Chapter  I,  Section  13,  is  empowered  to  order  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  certain  buildings  as  follows — “If  the  Inspector 
of  Buildings  finds  any  building  or  part  of  any  building 
in  such  condition  as  to  endanger  life  or  to  be  liable  to 
cause  serious  accident,  and  believes  that  such  danger 
may  be  averted  by  the  immediate  application  of  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures,  he  shall  have  power  to  take  such 
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precautionary  measures  as  in  his  opinion  may  be 
necessary  to  render  said  building  or  part  thereof  safe, 
provided  the  owner,  lessee,  occupant  or  agent  of  said 
building  refuses  or  neglects  to  carry  out  such  measure 
immediately  on  being  notified  so  to  do  in  writing  by 
the  Inspector  of  Buildings.  All  costs  incurred  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  agent 
of  the  building,  and  in  lieu  of  payment  to  be  charged 
against  the  property  in  taxes.’’  During  the  last  five 
years  some  1466  dwellings  have  been  demolished  of 
which  approximately  fifty  per  cent,  were  demolished 
on  orders  from  the  Department.  The  remainder  were 
voluntarily  torn  down  by  the  owners:  but  in  many 
cases  as  a  result  of  a  warning  from  the  Department. 
In  the  last  four  years  over  100,000  warnings  regarding 
both  demolition  and  improvements  were  issued  by  the 
Department,  of  which  approximately  seventy-five  per 
cent,  are  estimated  to  have  produced  results.  The 
inactivity  of  the  construction  industry  during  the 
depression  has  left  more  time  for  the  inspection  of  older 
buildings  and  there  has  been  increased  pressure  by 
the  Department  to  demolish  or  renovate  dangerous 
structures.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
unfit  houses  in  the  older  sections  of  the  city  were 
erected  before  the  first  building  by-law  was  passed  in 

1874. 

The  same  difficulties  of  administration  arise  in  this 
Department  as  are  met  by  the  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  burden  of  proof  that  a  building  is  dan¬ 
gerous  rests  with  the  Department.  And  here,  again,  a 
definition  of  a  fit  building  would  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Department. 

N^The  Department  of  City  Planning. 

The  present  Department  of  City  Planning  and 
Surveying  was  created  in  1930.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  surveying  work  carried  on  by  the  Assessment 
Department.  In  1911  the  first  specific  town  planning 
powers  were  given  to  municipalities  by  the  City  and 
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Suburbs  Plans  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This, 
with  certain  modifications  and  additions,  now  appears 
in  the  statutes  as  the  Planning  and  Development  Act. 
Under  this  Act  the  city’s  consent  is  now  required  to 
all  subdivision  plans  within  an  area  comprising  the 
municipality  and  suburban  districts  extending  up  to 
ten  miles  from  the  city  limits.  Such  plans  must  fit  into 
the  general  plan  of  development  for  the  city.  The 
Department  is  concerned  mainly  with  street  and 
traffic  problems.  Comprehensive  traffic  surveys  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  for  all  physical  changes  in  the 
City  Plan.  Parking  regulations  are  included  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department. 

Four  definite  town  planning  programmes  have  been 
formulated  since  1911.  None  has  been  adopted  al¬ 
though  certain  of  the  major  improvements  they 
suggested  have  been  carried  out.  Although  these 
were  called  “town  planning  programmes”  they  were 
actually  limited  to  problems  of  street  extensions  and 
traffic  conditions.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
organisation  responsible  for  initiating  a  city-wide  plan 
to  direct  the  future  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  expansion  of  the  city.  If  the  spread  of 
such  conditions  as  were  described  in  Chapter  I  is  to  be 
prevented  such  a  comprehensive  plan  must  be  evolved 
and  its  recommendations  given  immediate  effect. 

The  inadequacy  of  town  planning  in  Toronto  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  absence  of  any  system 
of  zoning  ordinances.  Over  seven  hundred  by-laws 
and  some  two  thousand  amendments  to  them  form  the 
nearest  approach  to  any  effective  zoning  of  the  city. 
Certain  districts  are  restricted  to  residences;  but  no 
zoning  exists  to  limit  the  density  of  population  in 
certain  areas,  to  define  the  industrial  or  commercial 
districts,  or  to  set  aside  ground  for  recreational  areas 
and  open  spaces.  The  principal  zoning  powers  of  the 
city  are  derived  from  different  sections  of  the  Municipal 
Act.  Section  398  is  positive  in  character,  giving  the 
city  the  right  to  limit  the  use  of  land  in  any  area  to  some 
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specific  purpose  such  as  “single  detached  dwellings.’ 
The  other  provisions  are  mostly  negative.  They  per¬ 
mit  restrictions  in  an  area  in  the  form  of  the  exclusion 
of  certain  possible  uses  of  the  land.  The  city  rarely 
takes  the  initiative  in  this  work  but  acts  on  the  petition 
of  interested  parties.  After  receiving  a  petition  for 
the  temporary  suspension  (“lifting”)  of  a  particular 
by-law  a  poll  of  the  property  owners  affected  is  held 
and  a  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings 
to  the  City  Council’s  Committee  on  By-laws.  The 
report  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
The  lifting  of  a  by-law  to  permit  the  erection  of  one 
building  of  a  commercial  character  in  a  formerly  purely 
residential  district  makes  the  future  invasion  of  the 
neighbourhood  by  commercial  interests  largely  a  matter 
of  time.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  these 
by-laws  can  be  lifted  in  individual  cases  has  diminished 
the  benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  even  from 
this  extremely  complicated  zoning  system. 

Toronto  lacks  a  modern  city  planning  organisation. 
The  work  of  preparing  plans  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
independent  organisation  with  competent  technical 
assistance  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  plans.  Existing  measures  of  town  planning 
in  Toronto  are  inadequate  to  prevent  a  further  deterio¬ 
ration  in  housing  or  to  guarantee  a  satisfactory  en¬ 
vironment  to  large  numbers  of  her  citizens. 

Such  a  municipal  planning  commission  can  do  much 
unassisted  and  on  its  own  initiative.  It  can  do  even 
more  if  it  receives  aid  and  advice  from  bodies  which 
are  familiar  with  the  housing  and  planning  problems 
of  many  towns  and  cities.  The  next  chapter  of  this 
Report  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  control  of 
housing  development  elsewhere;  and  there  it  will  be 
amply  demonstrated,  by  reference  particularly  to 
experience  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  that  there  is  much  that  governmental  authori¬ 
ties  other  than  municipal  may  accomplish  in  the 
improvement  of  urban  housing  and  town  planning. 
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Central  governments  in  most  advanced  countries  are 
in  the  practice  of  financially  assisting  such  improve¬ 
ments:  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  money  is 
wisely  spent  they  have  been  compelled  to  set  up 
administrative  and  advisory  bodies.  For  these  reasons 
we  recommend,  in  Chapter  VII,  not  only  that  a  City 
Planning  Commission  be  established  in  Toronto  but 
also  that  the  city  should  press  for  the  foundation  of  a 
housing  bureau  by  the  Province  and  a  National  Housing 
Commission  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Toronto  Housing  Commission. 

In  1920  the  Ontario  legislature  passed  The  Toronto 
Housing  Act  setting  up  a  housing  commission  in  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  confirming  the  municipal  by-law 
appointing  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission.  By 
this  Act  authority  is  given  to  the  Commission  to  erect 
houses  of  not  more  than  seven  rooms  suitable  for  the 
accommodation  of  working  men  and  women  of  “moder¬ 
ate  means”;  to  loan  to  a  private  person  to  erect  a 
house  for  his  own  occupation;  and  to  acquire  land  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  at  a  compensation  decided 
upon  by  a  sole  arbitrator  whose  award  is  to  be  based 
on  fair  market  value  and  is  not  subject  to  appeal. 
The  municipality  may  borrow  the  full  costs  of  the  land 
acquired  and  of  the  houses  erected  and  all  moneys 
required  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
under  the  Act. 

Under  this  Act  the  following  citizens  were  originally 
appointed  members  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commis¬ 
sion: — Sir  John  C.  Eaton,  Sir  James  W.  Woods,  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Rolph,  Mr.  J.  Allan  Ross,  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Williams.  The  Commission’s  operations  have  been 
as  follows.  It  erected  236  houses  in  the  east  and  west 
districts  of  the  city  and  made  five  building  loans. 
The  houses  built  were  of  six  rooms,  half  brick  construc¬ 
tion  and  semi-detached.  They  were  sold  under  agree¬ 
ments  providing  for  monthly  instalments  covering 
principal  and  interest  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
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More  than  one  million  dollars  was  advanced  by  the 
city  to  the  Commission  before  December,  1920,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  houses.  Up  to 
December  31,  1933,  $1,182,790.33  had  been  repaid 
to  the  city  by  the  Commission.  Before  the  depression 
years  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  collecting  the 
monthly  instalments;  but  since  then  business  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  it  slightly  harder  for  the  purchasers 
to  make  the  payments.  Two  of  the  five  building  loans 
advanced  by  the  Commission  have  been  completely 
paid  off  and  fifty-four  houses  sold  outright.  The  re¬ 
maining  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  properties  are 
being  sold  on  the  instalment  plan.  Of  these  one  was 
repossessed  by  the  Commission,  ninety-one  were  paid 
up  to  date  and  ninety-three  were  in  arrears.  Eight 
purchasers  were  over  one  year  in  arrears.  The  total 
arrears  amounted  to  $8,842.33  on  December  31,  1933. 
The  interest  charged  to  the  purchasers  is  limited  by 
statute  to  3  per  cent.  At  present  the  Commission  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  five  city  departments  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  by-law  of  the  City  Council. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Commission  was  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  houses  for  sale.  This  immediately  limited  its 
benefits  to  workers  who  were  in  a  position  to  buy 
houses,  that  is  to  the  slightly  better-to-do  workers. 
It  has  only  touched,  and  by  its  nature  can  only  touch, 
the  fringe  of  the  housing  problem  with  which  this 
Report  is  primarily  concerned. 

The  Toronto  Housing  Company. 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  housing 
accommodation  in  cities  and  towns  was  passed  by  the 
Ontario  legislature  in  1913.  Among  the  provisions 
in  this  Act  were  the  following.  A  company  might  be 
incorporated  under  this  Act  if  its  main  purpose  was 
the  acquisition  of  land,  and  building  thereon  houses  of 
moderate  size,  with  improvements  and  conveniences, 
to  be  sold  at  moderate  prices  or  rented  at  moderate 
rents.  Such  a  company  might  petition  the  City 
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Council  or  other  local  authority  to  guarantee  its  secu¬ 
rities;  and  if  the  council  were  satisfied  that  there  was 
need  for  additional  housing  accommodation  it  might 
guarantee  the  bonds  of  such  a  company  to  85  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  lands,  houses  and  improvements,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  company  had  already  raised  the  remain¬ 
ing  15  per  cent,  without  borrowing.  The  guarantee 
was  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  lands 
and  houses.  The  municipality  might  appoint  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  location  and 
general  plans  of  the  houses  were  to  be  approved  by  the 
same  authority.  Lastly,  the  dividend  declared  in  any 
one  year  might  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  any  net 
profits  remaining  were  to  be  expended  on  extending 
the  work  of  the  company  or  redeeming  the  capital  stock. 

The  Toronto  Housing  Company  was  immediately 
incorporated  under  this  Act.  Its  president  was  Mr. 
G.  Frank  Beer,  who  had  been  one  of  those  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  authorized 
capital  was  $1,000,000.  Application  was  made  and 
the  City  Council  agreed  to  guarantee  the  Company’s 
bonds.  The  construction  of  houses  was  undertaken 
at  once. 

The  Company  now  owns  and  operates  two  groups  of 
apartments  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  Riverdale 
Courts  on  Bain  Avenue  and  Spruce  Courts  on  Spruce 
Street,  with  a  total  accommodation  of  334  families. 
In  connection  with  the  Bain  Avenue  block  there  are 
19  garages  in  operation.  The  units  are  all  self-con¬ 
tained  cottage  flats  with  individual  entrances  and  vary 
in  size  from  three  to  six  rooms  per  flat.  At  present 
rents  range  from  $23.00  to  $40.00  and  include  heating, 
hot  water  all  the  year  and  city  water.  Repairs,  main¬ 
tenance  and  taxes  are  paid  by  the  Company  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  cleaning  off  snow,  upkeep  of  lawns,  etc. 
The  efficient  operation  of  the  Company  is  entrusted  to 
an  independent  manager  who  co-operates  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
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For  the  first  ten  years  the  Company  paid  no  divi¬ 
dends  but  in  1923  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared. 
For  nine  years  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  was  declared, 
the  property  kept  in  good  repair  and  provision  made 
for  depreciation.  No  dividend  was  declared  in  1933 
and  no  amount  set  up  for  depreciation  on  the  build¬ 
ings  and  heating  plant.  The  Toronto  Housing  Com¬ 
pany  is  financially  in  good  standing  and  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Committee  stated  that  the  measure 
of  success  already  attained  warranted  the  Company 
“looking  with  favour  on  further  development  along 
similar  lines.”  The  Company  was  originated  by  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens  interested  in  providing 
better  housing  conditions  in  the  community.  While 
this  experiment  has  been  no  more  than  a  very  modest 
beginning  it  may  well  point  the  way  towards  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  our  present  urgent  housing  problem. 
But  we  must  again  point  out  that  the  rentals  which 
have  to  be  charged  place  the  dwellings  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  class  of  persons  in  which  this  Committee  is 
primarily  interested. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  introductory  paragraph  of  this  chapter  we 
explained  that  the  control  of  housing  development 
might  be  either  preventive  or  positive.  We  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  preventive  checks,  in  the  form  of  building  re¬ 
strictions  of  various  types,  were  usually  adopted;  but 
that  these  invariably  became  inadequate  in  the  con¬ 
gested  conditions  of  a  modern  city;  positive  action 
then  became  imperative.  The  contents  of  this  chapter 
must  have  made  two  things  abundantly  clear.  First, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  those  preventive  checks  which 
are  applied  in  Toronto  are  so  unco-ordinated  and  thus 
so  complex  and  so  difficult  of  enforcement  that  a  single 
city  planning  authority  is  a  crying  need.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  an  authority  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  aided  by  a  Provincial  bureau  and  a  National  Housing 
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Commission.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
Toronto  has  emerged  from  the  early  stages  of  its 
small-town  development;  yet  (with  the  exception  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Toronto  Housing  Commission 
which  did  not  produce  the  most  needed  type  of  houses, 
and  of  the  guarantees  given  to  the  Toronto  Housing 
Company,  itself  a  private  organisation)  nothing  posi¬ 
tive  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
new  and  necessary  houses.  Previous  chapters  of  this 
Report  amply  demonstrate  the  existence  and  persis¬ 
tence  of  housing  problems.  The  time  for  positive 
action  is  here. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

ELSEWHERE 

The  past  eighty  years  have  witnessed  in  many 
countries  a  growing  conviction  that  the  proper  housing 
of  the  lower  paid  working  classes  is  a  matter  which 
should  not  be  left  completely  to  commercial  interests. 
These  interests  have  failed  to  provide  suitably  planned 
and  suitably  priced  accommodation.  It  has  been 
recognised  in  the  western  world  that  the  state  must 
regulate  and  supplement  their  activities.  This  is 
especially  true  of  European  countries.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  lagged  behind:  but  lately 
housing  reform  has  constituted  a  part  of  the  recovery 
programme  of  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  and  several  Canadian  cities  have  been  awaken¬ 
ing  to  their  responsibility  for  housing  the  poor.  A 
brief  account  of  the  control  of  housing  development  in 
countries  other  than  Canada,  and  in  Canadian  cities 
other  than  Toronto,  will  be  found  valuable  in  indi¬ 
cating  means  whereby  housing  conditions  may  be 
improved  in  this  city. 

I.  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Development  of  Housing  Legislation. 

Many  citizens  of  Toronto  will  be  surprised  to  realise 
how  far  the  general  acknowledgement  of  state  and  civic 
responsibility  for  housing  conditions  has  gone  in  Great 
Britain.  Nowhere  is  this  acknowledgement  more  clear¬ 
ly  stated  than  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Report 
of  the  National  Housing  Committee,  1934,  entitled 
“A  National  Housing  Policy.”  This  Committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  self-appointed  group  of  men  of  high  stand- 
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ing.  The  Chairman  was  Lord  Amulree,  and  among 
the  eight  other  members  were  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Chairman  of  the  Kensington  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Sir  Basil  Blackett,  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  important  body  began  its  report 
as  follows: 

One  fundamental  principle  lies  behind  all  our  discussions. 
The  provision  of  housing  accommodation,  not  below  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard,  for  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a 
rent  within  the  family  capacity  to  pay  should  be  accepted  as 
a  public  responsibility  and  a  national  service.  Fit  and  proper 
housing  is  a  national  essential,  in  the  absence  of  which  our 
existing  social  legislation  must  prove  unfruitful.  As  long  as 
overcrowding  and  slums  exist,  the  doctor  is  attempting  a  cure 
without  being  able  to  touch  the  root  of  disease;  the  teacher  has 
the  full  force  of  environment  against  him;  the  social  reformer 
is  fighting  a  battle  in  which  he  cannot  hope  for  decisive 
victory. 

The  principle  which  the  above  paragraph  lays  down 
is  one  which  has  only  gradually  gained  acceptance. 
The  history  of  its  acceptance  goes  back  for  a  period 
of  almost  one  hundred  years.  It  was  about  the  year 
1840  that  the  balance  in  Great  Britain  swung  from  a 
predominance  of  agricultural  workers  to  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  industrial  workers.  In  1851  the  Labouring 
Classes  Lodging  Act,  fathered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  passed.  This  Act  accepted  in  some  measure  the 
principle  of  government  responsibility,  for  it  empow¬ 
ered  the  Public  Works  Commissioners  to  lend  money 
either  to  local  authorities  or  to  private  associations 
for  the  housing  of  working  people.  In  1848  public 
health  legislation  first  appeared  on  the  British  statute 
books:  and  during  the  next  two  decades  a  code  of 
law  was  developed — meagre  as  it  would  now  seem — 
to  prevent  overcrowding  and  insanitation.  In  1890 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  extended  this 
legislation  and  initiated  the  modern  period  of  British 
housing  activity.  Since  that  time  four  problems  have 
received  specific  attention — the  demolition  of  slum 
areas,  the  demolition  or  improvement  of  individual 
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unfit  houses,  the  construction  of  new  houses,  and  town 
planning.  In  1899  local  authorities  were  empowered 
to  make  advances  to  tenants  to  enable  them  to  buy 
houses.  Soon  after  this  the  first  “garden  cities”  were 
initiated.  The  pre-war  development  culminated  in 
the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  (John  Burns 
Act)  of  1909.  In  this  Act  there  was  a  clear  enunciation 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  provide 
suitable  housing.  An  obligation  was  placed  upon  local 
authorities  to  make  some  provision  wherever  a  short¬ 
age  of  working  class  houses  existed.  For  the  purposes 
of  housing  schemes,  local  authorities  could  borrow 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  under 
very  favourable  conditions — 3 Per  cent,  interest  for 
a  period  of  eighty  years  for  land  purchase  and  sixty 
years  for  buildings.  Public  utility  societies,  ordinary 
corporations  and  individuals  could  secure  loans  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  but  for  shorter  periods  and  for 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure.  The 
John  Burns  Act  also  facilitated  the  development  of 
town  planning.  As  far  as  possible  the  recurrence  of 
slum  conditions  was  thus  to  be  prevented. 

Provision  of  Houses  Since  the  War. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  other  countries  during  the 
war,  the  nation  s  capital  equipment  was  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  Its  equipment  of  houses  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Indeed,  because  of  the  war-time  rent 
restrictions  landlords  were  particularly  hard  hit  as 
a  group  and  were  often  unable  to  provide  necessary 
repairs.  The  scarcity  of  labour  and  materials  caused  a 
practical  cessation  of  construction  of  new  houses.  The 
post-war  demobilisation  thus  precipitated  a  condition 
of  intense  housing  shortage. 

Efforts  to  meet  this  situation  took  a  number  of 
forms.  It  was  clear  that  private  enterprise  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  situation.  The  Town  Planning  and 
Housing  Act  of  1919  established  a  new  principle,  that 
of  subsidised  building.  This  has  been  the  basis  of 
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Britain’s  post-war  housing  policy.  Under  the  Addison 
Scheme  of  1919  local  authorities  were  permitted  to 
make  grants  or  guarantee  loans  to  public  utility  socie¬ 
ties  for  the  construction  of  working  class  houses.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  certain  grants  from  the  Treasury 
to  local  authorities.  The  principle  upon  which  these 
were  paid  was  that,  if  local  taxes  should  be  forced  up 
by  more  than  about  five  mills  on  account  of  housing 
projects,  the  Treasury  would  pay  the  excess.  The 
subsidies  were  therefore  variable;  and  turned  out  to 
be  costly.  Under  this  scheme  a  total  of  213,821  houses 
have  been  erected  of  which  43,731  have  been  built 
by  local  authorities.  In  1923  the  Chamberlain  Scheme 
introduced  the  principle  of  a  fixed  subsidy.  £6  per 
annum  for  each  house  erected  of  an  acceptable  size 
and  type  was  payable  by  the  Exchequer.  Under  this 
plan  438,047  houses  were  subsidised.  In  1924  the 
Housing  (Financial  Provisions)  Act  was  passed.  Its 
aim  was  to  provide  an  increased  number  of  houses 
with  rents  within  the  ability  of  the  working  man  to 
pay;  and  for  this  purpose  a  grant  of  £9  per  house 
for  40  years  was  provided.  The  height  of  rents  in 
such  subsidised  houses  was  strictly  limited  and  prefer¬ 
ence  was  to  be  given  to  tenants  with  large  families. 
These  subsidy  provisions  for  new  housing  were  from 
time  to  time  modified.  In  1933  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  withdrew  subsidies  for  new  housing,  a  policy 
which  was  to  take  effect  on  June  30,  1934.  Between 
January  1,  1919,  and  March  31,  1934,  the  number 
of  houses  erected  with  state  assistance  was  1,160,294, 
of  which  738,848,  or  more  than  sixty  per  cent.,  were 
built  by  local  authorities. 

J  r 

Slum  Clearance. 

Under  an  Act  of  1919  the  existing  slum  conditions 
of  Great  Britain  were  attacked.  Schemes  initiated 
under  this  Act  were  subsidised  almost  to  the  extent 
of  100  per  cent,  by  the  Exchequer.  Under  an  Act  of 
1923  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
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average  annual  deficit  borne  by  the  local  authority 
on  each  scheme.  In  1930  this  provision  was  changed, 
the  basis  of  subsidy  becoming  the  number  of  persons 
displaced  by  the  slum  clearance  scheme.  £2  5s.  Od. 
per  annum  for  forty  years  was  to  be  paid  for  each 
person  displaced  in  urban  areas;  and  in  agricultural 
parishes  the  amount  was  to  be  £2  10s.  Od.  When 
rehousing  schemes  necessitated  buildings  in  excess  of 
three  stories  in  height,  and  on  a  site  exceeding  £3,000 
in  value,  the  grant  was  raised  to  £3  10s.  Od.  In  all 
such  subsidised  dwellings  the  rents  chargeable  were 
to  be  restricted  upon  some  general  principle  to  the 
capacity  to  pay  of  the  prospective  tenants.  The  most 
recent  Act  regarding  housing,  that  of  1933,  retains 
the  provisions  of  past  legislation  regarding  the  subsi¬ 
dies  payable  upon  slum  clearance  projects. 

Present  Policies  Regarding  Housing. 

During  the  last  fifteen  months  two  important  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  prepared  which  reflect  the  state  of 
informed  opinion  regarding  housing  development  in 
Great  Britain.  From  one  of  these,  the  Report  of  the 
National  Housing  Committee,  a  significant  paragraph 
has  already  been  quoted.  In  its  report  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stressed  the  inability  of  private  enterprise  and 
speculative  building  to  provide  the  necessary  low-cost 
housing.  It  recommended  the  appointment  of  some 
national  authority  to  organise  and  direct  the  building 
programmes  of  local  authorities  and  public  utility 
societies.  Such  programmes,  it  was  recommended, 
should  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  special  housing 
securities  issued  under  a  guarantee  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  national  au¬ 
thority  should  not  itself  build  or  own  houses  but 
should  study  the  problem  of  housing  comprehensively 
and  give  assistance  to  other  bodies  in  the  co-ordination 
of  new  construction,  in  slum  clearance,  and  in  the 
re-conditioning  of  unfit  houses. 

The  other  recent  statement  regarding  British  hous- 
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ing  policy  is  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Housing  (The  Moyne  Report).  This  report 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  re-conditioning  of 
houses.  But  the  document  states  the  government  s 
housing  policy,  which  is  “to  concentrate  public  effort 
and  money  on  the  clearance  and  improvement  of  slum 
conditions,  and  to  rely  in  the  main  on  competitive 
private  enterprise  to  provide  a  new  supply  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  working  classes — the  provision  by 
private  enterprise  to  be  supplemented,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  by  means  of  unsubsidised  building  by  Local 
Authorities.”  It  will  be  realised  that  this  policy,  in 
its  increased  reliance  upon  private  enterprise  and  its 
refusal  to  help  local  authorities,  represents  in  some 
degree  a  back-sliding  from  the  previous  practice  of 
the  central  government.  There  are  many  in  England 
who  vehemently  criticise  any  relief  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  problem  of  bad  housing.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  represents  a  hesitation  in  Britain’s 
march  against  the  slums  the  Moyne  Report,  as  the 
above  quotation  shows,  still  stands  staunchly  behind 
the  principle  that  local  authorities  are  in  duty  bound 
to  supplement  the  provision  of  houses  by  private 
enterprise. 

Housing  and  Unemployment. 

It  is  widely,  indeed  almost  unanimously,  recognised 
that  housing  projects  are  among  the  most  effective 
weapons  with  which  unemployment  may  be  fought. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  Great  Britain’s 
level  of  unemployment  during  the  past  decade  has 
reached  high  figures,  it  would  have  risen  even  higher 
had  the  housing  policies  of  successive  governments 
been  less  aggressive.  The  erection  of  2,310,816  houses, 
over  20  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  country,  during 
fourteen  years  must  have  gone  far  to  alleviate  condi¬ 
tions  of  general  unemployment.  Not  only  have  the 
construction  and  allied  trades  been  assisted  but,  in 
addition,  those  industries  which  cater  to  ordinary  con- 
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sumer  demand  have  been  more  prosperous.  The  useful 
part  which  governments  may  play  in  the  alleviation 
of  booms  and  slumps,  by  judiciously  spreading  pro¬ 
grammes  of  housing  and  public  works  over  periods  of 
years,  has  been  appreciated  in  Great  Britain  since 
before  the  war. 

Lessons  to  be  Learned  from  British  Experience. 

From  British  experience  in  the  development  of 
housing  policy  several  lessons  may  be  learned.  The 
general  improvement  of  housing  conditions  is  clearly 
a  lengthy,  expensive,  and  complicated  process.  It 
needs  strong  public  support  to  sanction  the  necessary 
expenditures  and  legislation.  It  needs  constant  pro¬ 
paganda  and  the  assistance  of  the  press.  It  requires 
a  long-term  plan  if  it  is  to  be  effective;  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  state  action  supplements  rather  than 
supplants  private  enterprise.  It  involves  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  multitude  of  human  relationships. 
Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important,  it  demands  the 
co-operation  of  landlords  and  tenants,  of  official  and 
voluntary  organisations,  and  of  local  authorities  and 
the  central  government. 

II.  OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Germany. 

T  he  first  German  housing  company  actually  dates 
back  to  1841,  but  little  action  was  taken  until  the 
eighties.  In  1889  legislation  was  enacted  which  made 
it  possible  to  use  some  of  the  immense  funds  of  the 
Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  Institutes  for  hous¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  1899  the  amount  made  available  for 
these  purposes  was,  under  certain  conditions,  extended 
to  one-half  of  the  Institutes’  funds.  A  system  of  hous¬ 
ing  loans,  both  state  and  imperial,  to  encourage  co¬ 
operative  housing  societies  developed  at  the  same  time; 
and  also  a  direct  system  of  municipal  building.  The 
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German  housing  programme  was  completely  disrupted, 
however,  during  the  war  years. 

Since  the  war  German  housing  schemes  have  taken 
a  number  of  forms.  Blocks  of  apartments  have  been 
built  ;  some  of  these  by  individual  enterprise  and 
some  with  state  assistance.  The  apartments  erected 
by  private  enterprise  have  on  the  whole  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  on  account  of  the  structural  defects  and  general 
inadequacy  of  the  buildings.  The  apartment  blocks 
built  with  government  assistance  have  been  more 
successful.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  has  been  back 
towards  individual  houses  for  working  men.  This 
development  has  been  accelerated  by  the  National 
Socialist  government  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
policy  now  is  to  give  each  German  working  man  a 
stake  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  notable  that  in  Germany 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  the  supply 
of  houses  for  the  actual  ownership  of  working  men; 
and  this  is  now  so  to  an  increasing  extent.  This  stands 
in  broad  contrast  to  the  British  policy  which,  as  we 
noted  above,  has  largely  been  to  supply  houses  for  rent. 
The  financing  of  German  low-cost  housing  has  in 
large  measure  been  executed  by  building  societies. 
These  societies  since  the  war,  and  more  especially  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  received  loans  which 
are  tantamount  to  grants  from  the  central  and  other 
governments.  In  order  to  secure  a  new  house  a  German 
worker  in  employment  must  usually  put  up  some  30 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  house.  The  rest  can  be 
secured  through  a  building  society,  and  must  be  repaid 
over  a  period  not  exceeding  1 3  years.  Unemployed 
workers  who  have  no  ready  money  are  nowadays 
allowed  to  contribute  their  services  as  a  part  at  least 
of  their  share  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  their  houses. 

The  development  of  town  planning  in  Germany 
parallels  its  progressive  housing  schemes.  Even 
before  the  war  there  were  isolated  instances  of  town 
planning  boards;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  to  be  employed  by  local  authorities 
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to  supervise  housing  development.  Since  the  war  town 
planning  has  become  widespread.  Not  only  are  there 
local  planning  bodies  but,  in  addition,  there  are  pro¬ 
vincial  and  state  boards.  Most  recently — within  the 
last  year — a  central  authority  has  been  super-imposed 
over  the  whole  of  this  planning  structure.  This  Ileim- 
stdttenamt  not  only  supervises  town  planning  and 
district  planning  but  also  has  considerable  authority 
over  the  development  of  housing  schemes.  All  plans 
for  workmen’s  houses  throughout  Germany  must  be 
submitted  to  it.  Its  life  history  is  as  yet  so  brief, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic  either 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence  or  the  success  of 
its  projects. 

France. 

Since  1852  France  has  experimented  with  various 
forms  of  housing  assistance.  Local  housing  compan¬ 
ies,  tax  exemptions,  and  loans  of  public  funds  to 
housing  companies  were  all  the  subjects  of  legislation 
in  1894.  Provision  was  made  for  loans  to  munici¬ 
palities  in  1908.  Savings  banks,  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  municipalities  were  empowered  to  build 
working  class  houses,  to  buy  the  stock  of  housing 
companies,  or  to  loan  to  such  companies  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  Even  before  the  war  slum  clearance  plans 
had  been  initiated  in  several  cities  and  Paris  had 
adopted  an  intensive  housing  programme. 

Belgium. 

Working  class  housing  was  the  subject  of  legislation 
in  Belgium  as  far  back  as  1862.  Societies  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  workingmen’s  houses  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  limited  liability  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
tax  exemption  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  In  1889 
a  constructive  housing  law  was  passed  which  has  been 
the  model  for  many  of  the  subsequent  European  hous¬ 
ing  policies.  The  chief  feature  of  this  law  was  to  free 
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the  deposits  of  the  General  Savings  Bank  and  Pension 
Fund  for  use  as  loans  to  finance  the  erection  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  workingmen’s  dwellings.  These  funds  passed 
through  the  medium  of  non-commercial  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  to  municipalities,  charitable  organisations, 
housing  companies  and  individual  workingmen.  The 
greater  part  of  the  funds  before  the  war  was  loaned  to 
individuals.  Local  housing  committees  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  advisory  functions  are  important  factors 
in  Belgian  housing  policy.  So  also  is  an  insurance 
plan  under  which  the  workingman  takes  out  a  policy 
on  the  unpaid  part  of  the  loan  he  has  secured.  I  he 
main  criticism  of  government  aid  which  takes  the 
form  of  loans  to  individuals  is  that  the  benefits  chiefly 
accrue  to  the  better  paid  classes  of  workingmen. 

III.  UNITED  STATES 

The  only  visible  evidence  of  positive  housing  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war  was  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission.  First  created 
in  1909,  the  Commission  became  permanent  two  years 
later.  It  devoted  its  energies  to  the  education  of  the 
public  regarding  housing  conditions.  In  1913  the 
Commission  recommended  that  planning  boards  be 
instituted  in  each  city  or  town  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  “with  special  reference  to  the  proper  hous¬ 
ing  of  the  people.”  A  law  to  this  effect  was  passed. 
Unlike  most  town  planning  legislation  this  law  had 
better  housing  as  a  prime  object  and  not  as  incidental 
among  schemes  for  parks,  traffic  regulations,  etc.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  early  interest  in  the  housing 
problem  is  seen  in  every  small  city  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  today.  In  1916  the  Homestead  Com¬ 
mission  embarked  on  a  new  venture.  It  sought  the 
permission  of  the  legislature  to  conduct  an  experiment 
in  suburban  housing.  In  1917  the  desired  bill  was 
passed  together  with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  As 
this  was  the  first  legislation  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
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States  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  briefly  from  its  pro¬ 
visions.  “The  Homestead  Commission  is  authorised 
...  to  take  or  purchase  a  tract  or  tracts  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  providing  homesteads  or  small 
houses  and  plots  of  ground  for  mechanics,  wage-earners, 
or  others,  citizens  of  this  commonwealth;  and  may 
hold,  improve,  subdivide,  build  upon,  sell,  repurchase, 
manage  and  care  for  the  said  tract  or  tracts  and  the 
buildings  constructed  thereon,  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commission.”  The  venture,  which  this  Act  permitted, 
was  carried  out  at  Lowell.  Thus  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission  conducted  the  first  state  hous¬ 
ing  enterprise  in  the  United  States  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  the  first  state-wide  system  of 
town  planning  boards. 

On  the  western  coast  interest  in  housing  was  being 
aroused  before  the  war  by  the  California  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing.  This  body  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  citizens  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  of  preventive  legislation.  It  became  clear, 
however,  that  mere  building  restrictions  and  health 
regulations  were  inadequate.  In  its  annual  report  of 
1916  the  Commission  claimed  a  further  responsibility 
for  stimulating  the  supply  of  good  houses.  After  the 
war  California  embarked  on  an  important  scheme  of 
housing.  The  project  was  limited  in  its  application 
to  veterans  of  the  war  and  was  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  presented  by  discharged 
and  often  disabled  men.  It  was  a  system  of  ownership 
especially  adapted  to  housing  in  rural  districts  and 
small  towns.  Its  limited  application  was  due  partly 
to  the  comparatively  high  payments  necessary  under 
the  scheme;  As  at  present  constituted,  the  benefits 
of  the  plan  are  well  beyond  the  resources  of  the  lower 
wage-earners;  but  its  voluntary  adoption  by  54  out 
of  the  58  counties  in  California  suggests  that  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  plan  in  formulating  a 
national  housing  policy  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
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In  Oklahoma,  in  1915,  provision  was  made  for  the 
granting  of  loans  to  promote  home  ownership.  This 
provision  was  mainly  for  farmers;  but  it  is  of  interest 
in  that  provision  is  made  to  advance  credit  at  low 
rates  of  interest  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
building  homes  or  paying  off  home  mortgages.  The 
various  American  Building  and  Loan  Associations, 
established  mostly  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  attempted  to  effect  the  same  end 
for  their  members,  most  of  whom  were  skilled  manual 
workers  and  poorly  paid  professional  men. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Governor  Smith,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  appointed  a  Commission  to  investigate 
housing  conditions.  This  Commission  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  to  permit 
state  loans  to  limited  dividend  housing  companies; 
but  lack  of  interest  prevented  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Finally,  in  1926,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Housing 
and  the  recognition  by  this  Board  of  public  and  private 
limited  dividend  companies.  These  companies  must 
supply  one-third  of  the  necessary  capital,  may  raise 
the  balance  on  a  first  mortgage  at  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  interest,  and  must  not  pay  dividends 
exceeding  6  per  cent.  The  rents  charged  by  each 
company  have  jto  be  below  a  certain  figure  in  order 
that  the  company  may  qualify  for  recognition  by 
the  State  Board.  In  1927  New  York  City  granted  tax 
exemption  for  twenty  years  on  all  buildings  erected 
before  1937  by  private  or  public  limited  dividend 
housing  corporations  under  the  state  law.  Nine  pro¬ 
jects  executed  under  this  law  now  furnish  housing 
for  1,700  people  and  represent  an  investment  of 
$9,000,000.  Very  few  of  these  people  belong  to  the 
poorest  group  because  the  Act  requires  any  company 
concerned  to  supply  one-third  of  the  necessary  capital 
and  upon  this  profits  must  be  made. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  and 
the  consequent  need  for  moving  bodies  of  men  to  special 
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areas,  local  housing  shortages  became  apparent.  Vari¬ 
ous  commissions  reported  upon  the  situation  with  the 
result  that  the  federal  authorities  were  compelled  to 
make  some  provision  for  housing  as  an  emergency  war¬ 
time  measure.  This  work  was  carried  on  by  three 
agencies,  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
Ordnance  Department  mainly  constructed  temporary 
barracks  and  its  work  was  subsequently  handed  over  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  United  States  Housing 
Corporation,  through  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
worked,  built  up  and  managed  whole  communities. 
The  work  of  this  Corporation  was  interrupted  by  the 
Armistice  and  only  twenty-five  projects  providing  for 
some  5,600  people  were  completed.  The  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  had  a  department  of  Transportation 
and  Housing.  In  several  schemes  the  Corporation 
built  on  land  of  its  own;  but  it  later  developed  the 
policy  of  making  loans  to  housing  companies  organised 
by  employers  or  groups  of  local  business  men.  Such 
loans  covered  the  whole  building  cost  at  5  per  cent, 
interest.  The  Corporation  acted  as  contractor  as  well 
as  banker,  for  it  planned  and  constructed  houses  on 
the  land  which  its  loans  had  enabled  the  housing 
companies  to  purchase.  On  completion  of  the  houses 
the  management  was  turned  over  to  these  com¬ 
panies.  Some  twenty-four  projects  were  carried  out 
under  this  scheme.  Unfortunately,  these  experiments 
in  federal  housing  were  short  lived,  but  they  illustrate 
the  temporary  adoption  of  two  principles:  that  of 
government  house-building  and  management,  and  that 
of  the  indirect  control  of  standards  by  means  of  grant¬ 
ing  or  withholding  loans. 

Housing  is  a  part  of  the  New  Deal  under  the  present 
administration  in  the  United  States.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Housing  Division,  with  Robert  D.  Kohn  as 
director,  under  the  Public  Works  Administration 
marked  the  recognition  that  new  housing  was  an 
urgent  social  and  economic  need.  The  Public  Works 
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Emergency  Housing  Corporation  has  been  organised 
to  undertake  slum  clearance  and  other  housing  pro¬ 
jects  in  places  where  local  agencies  are  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  act  promptly.  Several  hundred  schemes 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Housing  Division  for 
approval  and  many  of  these  have  been  accepted.  One 
of  the  largest  municipal  developments  is  that  planned 
for  the  blighted  east  side  area  of  Detroit. 

The  above  description  of  the  development  of  housing 
policy  in  various  states  of  the  American  Union  and  in 
Washington  aptly  illustrates  the  gradual  introduction, 
in  a  growing  community,  of  positive  checks  upon  the 
development  of  bad  housing.  As  we  stated  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IV,  preventive  checks  in  the  form  of  building 
restrictions  and  health  regulations  are  usually  the  first 
to  be  adopted.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  recount 
the  growth  of  such  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  this  be  relevant  to  our  argument; 
for  what  we  are  anxious  to  show  is  that  a  time  inevi¬ 
tably  comes  in  the  history  of  a  town  or  a  country 
when  housing  conditions  have  so  sadly  deteriorated 
in  spite  of  such  legislation  that  positive  measures  of 
planning,  control  and  slum  reconstruction  become 
imperative. 


IV.  CANADA 

The  rapid  expansion  and  growth  of  Canadian  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  development  has  left  little 
time  for  her  citizens  to  consider  the  satisfactory 
housing  of  the  poor.  Little  constructive  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  supplying  suitable 
housing  at  low  cost  to  the  lower  wage-earners.  The 
problem  of  the  slum,  however,  is  not  a  new  one  even 
in  this  young  country.  Before  the  war  warnings  were 
issued  by  prominent  men,  including  Earl  Gray,  the 
Governor-General,  and  Dr.  Hastings,  Toronto’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  Health,  that  the  housing  question  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  There  were  also  some 
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signs  of  the  growth  of  public  interest.  The  first  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Town  Planning  Conference  in  Canada  was 
held  in  Winnipeg  in  1912.  During  the  pre-war  boom, 
particularly  in  the  West,  the  chief  housing  problem  to 
receive  attention  was  that  of  maximising  the  specu¬ 
lative  profits  upon  real  estate  transactions.  New 
Brunswick  introduced  legislation  in  1912  dealing  with 
town  planning  but  apparently  no  use  has  ever  been 
made  of  its  provisions.  An  experiment  carried  on 
in  Toronto  under  the  Ontario  Housing  Accommodation 
Acts  of  1913  and  1914  was  briefly  described  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  early  pressure 
of  war  problems,  Canadian  interest  in  housing  natu¬ 
rally  declined.  But  housing  conditions  were  again 
forced  upon  Canadian  attention  by  the  war  time 
problems  of  high  prices,  reduced  construction,  and 
population  movements.  For  the  first  time  housing 
became  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Federal  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  almost  every  Provincial  government. 
Many  municipal  authorities  also  realised  that  housing 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  a  purely  private  ven¬ 
ture  but  was  of  community  concern.  Housing  was 
an  important  subject  of  discussion  at  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  Dominion  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  governments  in  1918  and  a  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  of  1919.  A  Royal  Commission  trav¬ 
elling  throughout  Canada  in  1919  studied  the  housing 
situation  in  the  various  Provinces.  A  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  cabinet  was  formed  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  a  general 
housing  scheme  outlined.  An  appropriation  of  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  was  set  aside  by  the  Dominion 
government  for  loans  to  the  Provinces  to  assist  housing 
construction.  Five  per  cent,  interest  was  charged  and 
the  period  of  the  loans  was  twenty  years.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  governments  divided  these  loans  among  their 
municipalities.  In  all,  179  municipalities  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  scheme  and  provided  housing  for  approxi- 
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mately  32,000  individuals.  While  creditable  as  far  as 
it  went,  this  housing  project  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  the  problem  presented  at  the  time  of  demobilisation 
by  the  inadequate  accommodation  of  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  in  the  large  urban  centres  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  little  has  been  done 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  dwellings  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  lowest  paid  workers,  both  rural  and  urban, 
in  satisfactory  houses  and  at  rents  within  their  ability 
to  pay.  Small  scale  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
employers  and  a  few  company  towns  have  resulted. 
Plans  for  a  re-housing  scheme  in  Winnipeg  were  com¬ 
pleted  last  year  but  support  was  lacking  for  their 
final  adoption.  Halifax,  Montreal  and  Hamilton  have 
all  evinced  interest  in  housing  problems;  and  investi¬ 
gations  into  conditions  in  these  and  other  cities  in 
Canada  have  served  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  body  of  citizens  some  of  the  pitiable  conditions 
under  which  so  many  Canadians  are  forced  to  live. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

Three  general  conclusions  emerge  from  our  survey  of 
the  control  of  housing  development  elsewhere.  The 
first  is  that  positive  aid  has  been  given  to  housing  pro¬ 
jects  in  most  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world; 
and  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  its 
detailed  operation  and  whatever  temporary  swings  of 
opinion  may  have  retarded  its  acceptance,  the  principle 
of  governmental  assistance  of  housing  development  now 
stands  unchallenged.  The  second  is  that  town  plan¬ 
ning  is  recognised  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  of 
satisfactory  housing  development.  The  third  is  that 
Canada  has  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  both 
in  the  sphere  of  state-assisted  housing  and  in  that  of 
town  planning.  The  path  is  clear  before  us;  and  many 
of  the  pitfalls  are  now  known.  It  is  Toronto’s  duty 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  progressive  cities  abroad. 
It  is  Toronto’s  opportunity  to  give  leadership  to 
this  Dominion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  BAD  AREAS 

I.  A  PARTICULAR  PLAN  OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Selection  of  a  Representative  Block. 

The  possibility  of  reconstructing  bad  areas  may  best 
be  illustrated  in  detail  by  reference  to  a  single  area, 
and  more  specifically  to  a  single  block  within  the  area. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  chosen  for  analysis  the  block 
situated  in  Moss  Park  bounded  by  Oak,  Dundas,  Sack- 
ville  and  Sumach  Streets.  1 1  was  known  as  Block  No.  1 
to  our  investigators,  being  the  first  of  the  three  blocks 
of  Moss  Park  covered  by  our  intensive  survey. 

The  block  has  been  selected  for  illustration  because 
it  offers  a  relatively  simple  field  for  the  work  of  re¬ 
claiming,  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  in  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
mainly  of  frame  construction,  brick  being  used  only 
in  front  in  many  cases.  A  great  many  of  them,  as 
indicated  by  the  Goad’s  Atlas  Charts,  1882,  are  over  50 
years  old  and  are  worn  out.  They  are  of  low  value  and 
many  of  them  fall  below  our  minimum  health  standard. 
The  land  in  this  district  is  not  required  for  business 
purposes,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  fact  of 
relatively  low  assessment,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  the  city  outwards  from  the  City  Hall  has  not 
been  in  this  direction.  The  land  value  is  lower  than 
in  most  bad  areas.  Further,  industrial  areas  where 
wage-earners  may  expect  to  find  employment  are  very 
close  to  this  Moss  Park  district,  so  that  many  should 
be  able  to  walk  to  work  and  thus  avoid  transportation 
charges. 
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Features  of  the  Selected  Block. 

Block  No.  1  exhibits  generally  the  conditions  of  bad 
housing  which  were  described  in  Chapter  I.  A  glance 
through  the  tables  in  Appendix  VI  will  verify  this 
statement.  61  per  cent,  of  its  houses  fall  below  the 
health  and  decency  standard  and  only  1  5  per  cent,  rise 
above  the  minimum  standard  of  amenities.  22  per 
cent,  have  only  outside  toilets;  48  per  cent,  have  no 
bath;  all  have  an  inside  tap;  72  per  cent,  are  heated  by 
stoves;  and  so  forth. 

None  of  the  houses  was  actually  enumerated  in  the 
survey  as  facing  an  alley  and  none  as  a  rear  dwelling 
facing  neither  a  street  nor  an  alley.  Nevertheless  the 
plan  of  the  block,  which  appears  on  page  99,  shows  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  up  by  narrow 
internal  streets.  The  average  value  of  the  houses  on 
the  boundary  streets  is  $1,051,  while  on  the  interior 
streets  it  is  only  $498.  This  is  partly  because  the 
houses  on  the  boundary  streets  are  larger:  but  a  house 
will  be  worth  anything  from  $100  to  $300  more  merely 
because  of  its  situation  on  a  boundary  street.  In  the 
smaller  houses,  on  interior  streets,  the  condition  of 
overcrowding  appears  to  be  more  acute. 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of  condition  upon  the  assess¬ 
ment  value  of  the  property  is  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  city.  A  group  of  architects  which  made 
a  special  survey  of  Block  No.  1  considered  that  the  city 
was  losing  substantial  revenues  because  of  the  low 
valuation  which  had  of  necessity  been  placed  on  the 
land  and,  more  especially,  on  the  buildings.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  existing  50  per  cent,  tax  exemption 
of  low  cost  houses  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  any  restrictions  upon  population  density  on 
the  other,  actually  encouraged  the  growth  of  slum  areas 
and  the  spread  of  overcrowding.  And,  finally,  as  a 
corollary  of  all  this,  they  impressed  upon  the  Committee 
the  fact  that  such  schemes  of  reconstruction  as  they 
drew  up,  and  as  we  are  about  to  propose,  could  only 
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be  fully  effective  if  they  covered  a  far  wider  area  than 
one  city  block. 

Suggested  Plans  for  Rebuilding  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Block. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  rehousing  in 
an  area  such  as  that  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  three 
alternative  schemes  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  group 
of  architects  as  examples.  All  three  are  designed  to 
show  that,  with  more  careful  planning  of  streets  and 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  land,  the  existing  popu¬ 
lation,  or  an  even  greater  population,  may  be  suitably 
housed  in  the  same  area  with  full  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  health  and  comfort,  and  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  amenities  of  environment. 

The  First  and  Second  Schemes. 

These  schemes  provide  accommodation  in  dwelling 
units  housing  one  or  two  families  only,  as  contrasted 
with  Scheme  Three  which  includes  some  apartment 
blocks.  Every  dwelling  is  planned  with  a  1 7  foot 
frontage;  whereas  one-half  of  the  existing  houses 
have  a  frontage  of  some  12  feet  only.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  improvement  made  possible  by  better  plan¬ 
ning.  Comparison  should  be  made  between  the  ground 
plans  of  Schemes  One  and  Two,  on  page  97,  and  that 
of  the  existing  block  on  page  99.  The  long  narrow 
lots,  probably  the  most  wasteful  feature  of  the  existing 
block,  have  been  recast  so  that  part  of  the  area  is 
available  for  open  space,  while  just  enough  yard  is  left 
at  the  back  of  each  house  for  family  needs  and  in  the 
front  for  a  pleasant  “set  back”.  Shallow  but  ample 
courts  replace  the  narrow  interior  streets  and  back 
service  lanes,  and  spaces  for  small  children’s  play  and 
for  sitting  or  walking  are  provided  opposite  each  dwel¬ 
ling.  The  common  space  allows  for  trees  and  areas  of 
turf  bringing  all  the  benefits  of  shade  and  coolness. 
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It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that,  since  the  plans 
envisage  the  housing  of  the  same  number  of  people 
within  the  same  area,  the  problem  of  overcrowding, 
which  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  emphasise,  is  left 
unsolved.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  solution  has 
been  found  in  the  more  orderly  arrangement  of  build¬ 
ings  and  the  more  economical  utilisation  of  space. 

An  outstanding  asset  from  the  community’s  point 
of  view  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  would  be 
found  in  the  complete  change  of  environment  for  the 
children.  Each  home  would  be  provided  with  a  yard 
for  very  young  children,  and  public  space  would  be 
available  for  growing  children  to  play  in  shade,  quiet 
and  safety.  Such  changes  of  environment  are  a  more 
important  influence  in  the  lives  of  children  than  in  those 
of  adults.  Their  mental  as  well  as  their  physical 
growth  may  in  great  measure  depend  upon  them. 
Consequently  the  blocks  are  designed  to  care  for  a 
fairly  high  population  of  children.  Even  fewer  dwell¬ 
ings,  housing  larger  families  and  with  more  central 
open  space,  might  be  desirable;  and  some  mode  of 
selection  of  tenants  might  be  devised  to  meet  this 
adjustment.  It  would  involve  little  disturbance  of 
the  essentials  of  the  two  schemes. 

The  Third  Scheme. 

This  scheme  differs  from  the  other  two  in  several 
important  characteristics.  These  differences  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  ground  plan  which  is  given  on  page  99, 
together  with  plan  of  the  block  as  it  exists.  This 
scheme  combines,  with  blocks  of  single  houses  and 
duplexes,  two  large  and  four  small  apartment  houses. 
These  apartment  blocks  are  each  of  three  and  a  half 
storeys.  By  this  arrangement  a  larger  number  of 
families  may  be  housed  on  the  area, — 196  in  all,  or 
46  more  than  are  to  be  accommodated  by  either  of  the 
other  schemes.  Further,  this  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  leaving  a  much  larger  space  available  for 
rest  and  recreation;  the  central  square  would  be  large 
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Plan  of  Block  No  1  as  it  Now  Exists 


enough  for  soft-ball  games.  In  addition,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  living  rooms  of  most  of  the  dwellings 
face  the  open,  square,  while  those  of  the  other  dwellings 
face  relatively  large  open  spaces.  It  is  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  that  very  remarkable  advantages,  in  light,  air 
and  play  space,  are  gained  by  adding  two  extra  storeys 
to  the  majority  of  the  buildings. 

The  roomy  balconies  provided,  together  with  the 
flat  roofs,  are  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  yard 
spaces  in  the  single  dwelling  groups.  Though  one  may 
not  dig  in  them,  one  may  cultivate  plants  in  boxes  or 
pots  and  enjoy  a  broad  view.  Washing  may  be  hung 
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out  in  the  sun  and  air.  The  trees  and  smaller  spaces 
provide  resting  places  for  the  parents  and  older  tenants. 
The  pleasant  effect  is  reproduced  in  the  photograph  of 
a  model  of  the  scheme  which  appears  on  this  page. 

There  is  of  course  the  question  of  preference  for  one 
type  of  dwelling  rather  than  another.  It  is  usually 
assumed,  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  for  whom  the  dwellings  must  be 
provided  have  a  strong  antipathy  to  large  apartment 
blocks,  and  a  very  decided  preference  for  single  family 
houses.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  large  block  build¬ 
ings  which  are  common  in  the  heart  of  many  cities, 
especially  in  Europe,  would  not  be  popular  in  Toronto 
at  present.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  three 
and  a  half  storey  dwellings  contemplated  in  the  plan 
now  suggested  are  vastly  different  from  the  great  block 
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tenement  houses  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made; 
and,  further,  that  few  if  any  of  the  occupants  will  ever 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  living  in  such  spacious 
surroundings  as  those  now  contemplated,  in  which 
there  is  a  building  coverage  of  only  16  per  cent.  The 
existing  block  has  a  coverage  of  33  per  cent.  If  the 
16  per  cent,  were  actually  adopted,  the  usual  objections 
to  the  additional  storeys,  namely  that  they  bring  more 
noise,  additional  traffic  and  deliveries,  could  not  justi¬ 
fiably  be  raised.  Nor  does  it  appear  true,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  claimed,  that  apartments  are  not  in  demand.  A 
certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  dwelling  will  be  required 
in  any  new  housing  development  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  normal  demand  will  be  greater.  Ground 
plans  of  both  the  proposed  single  and  double  houses 
and  also  of  the  apartments  are  reproduced  above. 
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Block  No.  1 


As  It  Is 


Block  No.  1 


Reconstructed 


We  must  keep  in  mind  that  while  this  plan  is  gener¬ 
ally  representative  of  what  might  be  done  elsewhere 
there  are  very  few  blocks  in  the  city  such  as  this  one 
which  is  405  feet  in  width.  The  majority  of  blocks 
are  substantially  less  in  width;  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  existing  streets  must  remain  to  a  large  extent,  al¬ 
though  their  worst  features  may  be  eliminated. 

On  page  102  we  reproduce  two  aerial  photographs, 
one  showing  the  block  as  it  is  and  the  other  showing 
the  surroundings  with  the  rebuilt  block  set  in  them. 

Cost  of  the  Third  Scheme. 

In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
which  we  have  detailed  above  we  have  contemplated 
every  reasonable  economy  in  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  in  the  work  of  construction.  We  have  assumed 
that  the  work  will  be  carefully  planned  over  a  series  of 
years  so  that  advantageous,  long  term  purchasing 
contracts  may  be  made  and  the  most  orderly  sequence 
in  the  execution  of  all  parts  of  the  plan  may  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  also  assumed  that  fair 
wage  clauses  will  be  included  in  the  wage  contracts, 
that  the  materials  used  will  be  sufficiently  durable  to 
justify  an  amortisation  period  of  fifty  years,  and  that 
the  existing  building  regulations  of  the  city  will  be 
strictly  regarded.  These  factors  will  tend  to  make  the 
actual  expenses  of  construction  higher  than  they  would 
be  were  the  project  executed  by  speculative  builders 
under  highly  competitive  conditions.  It  is  on  these 
assumptions  that  we  present  the  following  calculations: 


Total  Cost  of  Buildings . $405,000.00 

Total  Cost  of  Land  Acquisition .  .  1  75,000.00 

(Roughly  1  50%  of  present 
assessment  of  $1  15,775) 

Aggregate  Cost .  $580,000.00 


The  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  project  were 
estimated  as  follows.  Rentals  of  $19  per  house  of  5 
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rooms  and  $5  per  room  in  the  apartments  and  duplexes 
were  taken  as  a  basis.  The  latter  rental  included 
heating  in  the  winter.  The  total  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  these  rentals  was  $44,280  per  year.  This  estimate 
allowed  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation  being 
normally  vacant. 

The  cost  of  operation  was  estimated  to  include 
maintenance,  management,  insurance,  water,  light, 
power,  taxes,  and  heating  of  apartments  and  duplexes. 
The  heating  of  the  single  houses  was,  of  course,  not 
included.  The  taxes  were  calculated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  present  exemption  on  low  cost  housing 
would  be  applied.  In  short,  all  costs  were  included 
other  than  interest  and  amortisation.  On  these  as¬ 
sumptions  the  cost  of  operation  was  estimated  to  be 
$34,980  per  year,  and  the  following  calculation  of  net 
revenue  was  made: 


T  otal  Annual  Rent .  $44,280.00 

Cost  of  Operation .  34,980.00 

Net  Annual  Revenue .  $9,300.00 


This  annual  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  amortisation  over  50  years 
upon  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  aggregate  cost. 
The  remaining  two-thirds,  on  the  basis  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  we  present,  would  have  to  be  provided  in  grants 
from  the  Federal,  Provincial  and  municipal  authorities. 

Two  things  must  ba  said  in  regard  to  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  costs  which,  according  to  our  estimate, 
would  have  to  be  met  by  grants.  In  the  first  place  we 
trusjt  that  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments 
would  regard  this  type  of  development  with  favour  and 
would  be  willing  to  utilise  a  scheme  of  such  obvious 
desirability  as  this  for  the  alleviation  of  unemployment. 
Secondly,  while  some  housing  schemes  abroad  are 
being  executed  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  grants, 
other  schemes  have  required  grants  practically  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  original  costs  of  acquisition,  demoli- 
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tion  and  reconstruction.  In  Great  Britain  such  heavy 
outlays  are  characteristic  of  slum  clearance  in  con¬ 
gested  urban  areas  where  the  land  is  exceptionally 
expensive.  In  our  scheme  we  have  chosen  a  block 
which,  certainly  for  a  down-town  area,  has  a  relatively 
low  value.  But  in  this  country  the  heavy  expenses, 
when  compared  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  are  in¬ 
curred  by  the  necessity  for  cellars,  heating  arrange¬ 
ments,  protection  of  plumbing  from  the  cold  and,  most 
of  all,  by  the  higher  interest  rates  which  our  munici¬ 
palities  have  to  pay.  (For  the  importance  of  interest 
charges  among  the  costs  of  operation  the  reader  is 
referred  back  to  the  section  on  The  Cost  of  Financing 
in  Chapter  III). 

The  rentals  assumed  in  our  estimate  of  revenues  run 
from  $15  a  month  for  a  three  roomed  apartment  to 
$25  a  month  for  a  five  roomed  apartment.  It  will 
immediately  be  noted  that  these  are  substantially 
lower  than  the  rentals  which  are  at  present  being  paid 
for  greatly  inferior  accommodation.  (The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  section  on  Rents  Which  Are  Being 
Charged  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  III).  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  above  the  rents  which  we  believe  to 
be  within  the  capacity  of  the  prospective  tenants.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  some  form  of  rent  subsidy  will  be 
necessary.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  required  will, 
pf  course,  depend  in  such  large  measure  upon  prevailing 
conditions  of  prosperity  and  employment  that  a  signi¬ 
ficant  estimate  of  it  cannot  be  m|de.  1  wo  forms  which 
such  a  subsidy  might  take  are  discussed  towards  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

II.  SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
REGARDING  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Use  of  Existing  Streets  in  Replanning. 

Very  soon  after  we  began  to  study  housing  conditions 
it  became  clear  that  a  mere  solution  of  the  problem  of 
redesigning  the  existing  buildings  would  not  constitute 
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a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  problem  presented 
by  a  bad  district.  In  such  a  district  both  the  streets 
and  buildings  are  invariably  unfit  for  their  purpose. 
They  are  not  functionally  planned.  In  fact  they  never 
were  planned  at  all  to  fit  any  specific  use. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  inexpedient  boldly  to  enter  a 
district  and  disturb  the  main  skeleton  street  system. 
To  take  Moss  Park  for  example,  any  disturbance  of 
Sherbourne,  Parliament  and  Sumach  Streets  running 
north  and  south,  or  Queen,  Dundas  and  Gerrard  Streets 
running  east  and  west,  would  interfere  with  needed 
through  traffic  arteries  and  access  to  the  district  itself. 
Likewise  entirely  to  ignore  the  existing  minor  street 
system  would  be  too  wasteful  to  be  contemplated. 

The  remodelling  of  the  street  system  might  best  be 
accomplished  in  Moss  Park  as  follows.  With  the  above 
named  streets  widened  to  form  the  main  thoroughfare 
pattern,  the  minor  streets  could  be  used  as  service 
roads  for  groups  of  dwellings  on  either  side.  But — 
and  this  is  the  important  point — they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  all  the  way  through  the  area  between  the 
boundary  thoroughfares  as  at  present.  They  should 
be  stopped  midway  by  a  wide  band  of  open  space  of 
sufficient  dimensions  for  all  needed  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Thus  they  could  not  carry  any  “through 
traffic  ’  with  its  concomitant  noise  and  threat  to  life 
and  limb. 

In  any  city  the  area  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  streets 
other  than  the  main  thoroughfares  is  usually  an 
extravagant  utilisation  of  space.  These  fairly  wide 
streets  are  of  course  an  advantage  if  there  is  to  be  no 
control  of  building  heights  and  lot  coverage  or  if  no 
specific  use  has  been  attributed  to  the  land.  When  one 
considers,  however,  that  multiple-family  or  apartment 
buildings  rarely  occupy  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  a 
city’s  area  the  standardisation  of  street  widths  for 
fear  that  they  may  some  day  be  entirely  flanked  by 
apartment  houses  appears  as  one  of  the  greatest  falla¬ 
cies  of  modern  city  regulations. 
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Our  determination  to  have  wide  traffic  streets  cutting 
residential  districts  in  all  directions  so  that  we  may 
accommodate  future  unknown  uses  not  logically  be¬ 
longing  in  such  areas,  is  only  equalled  by  our  easy-going 
attitude  towards  the  need  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor 
recreation  space.  We  have  a  super-abundance  of 
street  lying  waste  90  per  cent,  of  the  time,  often  with 
absolutely  no  provision  adjacent  to  the  homes  for 
playing  space  for  small  children.  They  play,  therefore, 
in  the  streets,  constantly  menaced  by  fast  motor 
traffic.  The  old  street  system  throughout  Moss  Park 
is  more  than  ample  for  the  types  of  residence  found 
there.  Some  of  the  area  mid  way  between  the  traffic 
arteries  might  well  be  changed  into  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

This  method  follows  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
city  of  Radburn,  New  Jersey,  although  there  the 
houses  were  built  in  the  open  country.  Detroit,  in  its 
City  Plan  Commission  proposal,  utilises  this  very 
economical  device.  In  short,  this  is  coming  to  be 
recognised  as  the  logical  solution  for  creating  a  resi¬ 
dential  environment  on  an  existing  gridiron  of  streets. 
All  the  regular  local  business  services  of  stores,  garages, 
schools,  churches  and  parking  facilities  may  be 
included  in  such  schemes,  each  placed  where  it  may 
serve  the  community  conveniently. 

Necessity  for  Community  Parks. 

The  importance  of  space  for  outdoor  recreation  has 
been  emphasised  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  provision  for  such  space  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  three  suggested  schemes  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  Block  No.  1 .  This  is  not  merely  in  order  that 
the  young  people  may  have  a  safe  and  easily  accessible 
playground.  The  true  purpose  of  the  open  spaces  is 
to  provide  a  miniature  park  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  families  in  the  surrounding  dwellings  may  find 
satisfaction  of  their  needs  not  only  of  play,  but  of  rest 
and  quiet  in  a  peaceful  environment,  of  opportunity 
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for  companionship,  and  of  appreciation  of  beauty.  In 
our  city  we  are  rather  behind-hand  in  our  realisation 
of  the  value  of  such  provision  for  the  development  of 
a  community  spirit.  It  is  not  a  question  of  supplying 
large  parks  for  general  use.  These  of  course  are  always 
of  value.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  even  more  import¬ 
ant  to  provide  small  parks  and  spaces,  in  connection 
with  every  area  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  families 
live  in  dwellings  which  are  of  necessity  small  and  close 
together,  so  that  the  residents  may  regard  the  minia¬ 
ture  park  as  peculiarly  their  own,  an  object  of  pride 
and  care  to  all  of  them.  In  an  age  in  which  leisure 
time  is  continually  increasing,  and  the  use  of  the 
leisure  surplus  is  already  a  serious  problem,  we  suggest 
that  the  provision  of  such  open  spaces  as  we  have 
described  should  hold  an  important  place  in  the  future 
planning  of  the  city. 

Administration  of  a  Housing  Area. 

Assuming  that  some  plan  of  reconstruction  is 
adopted,  what  form  of  administration  should  be  chosen 
to  safeguard  it?  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
general  question  of  administration  of  a  planning  pro¬ 
gramme  by  a  Commission  or  other  body;  this  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  IV.  The  question  raised  in  this 
chapter  is  that  of  management  and  control  of  the  area, 
the  dwellings,  and  the  tenants,  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  body  responsible  for  rehousing.  There 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  people  who  are  now  occupy¬ 
ing  undesirable  dwellings  may  not  at  once  be  suitable 
tenants  of  the  new  dwellings  which  are  to  replace  them. 
They  may  be  demoralised,  it  is  claimed,  by  long 
habituation  to  dirt  and  sordid  surroundings.  But 
these  are  exactly  the  tenants  whose  rehousing  is  con¬ 
templated.  It  is  not  proposed  to  turn  them  out  and 
build  dwellings  for  a  superior  class  of  tenants,  leaving 
them  to  roam  the  city  in  search  of  homes  only  slightly 
less  unsatisfactory  than  those  which  they  now  occupy. 
Without  expressing  a  dogmatic  opinion  regarding  their 
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fitness  or  unfitness,  we  would  point  out  that  they  can¬ 
not  fairly  be  likened  to  the  undoubtedly  difficult  tenants 
found  in  some  of  the  long-established  slums  of  some 
older  cities,  any  more  than  the  bad  areas  in  which  they 
live  can  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  large  con¬ 
centrated  slum  areas  in  those  cities.  Still  less  can  they 
be  classed  as  a  “slum  population”.  Indeed,  they 
cannot  be  grouped  in  any  single  class,  for  very  many 
of  them  are  just  decent  people  who  are  the  victims  of 
misfortune,  in  many  cases  recent  misfortune.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  accept  the  evidence  put  before 
us  by  experienced  social  workers  to  the  effect  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  be  rehoused  are  likely  to 
appreciate  and  make  good  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
a  better,  healthier  and  more  dignified  life  offered  by 
the  reconstructed  area. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  both  selection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  tenants  will  be  necessary;  selection,  in  order 
to  secure  that  the  new  dwellings  are  inhabited  by  the 
class  of  tenants  for  whose  benefit  they  are  provided; 
supervision,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  co¬ 
operation  of  the  tenants  in  the  care  of  the  property, 
in  the  full  and  proper  use  of  the  amenities  provided, 
and  in  the  development  of  a  community  spirit.  To 
this  end  it  will  probably  be  found  advisable — and  in 
the  long  run  economical, — to  follow  the  method  ini¬ 
tiated  in  England  by  Octavia  Hill,  and  now  adopted 
with  marked  success  in  connection  with  housing  enter¬ 
prises  there  and  elsewhere.  Under  this  method  the 
detailed  management  of  the  estates  is  entrusted  to 
competent  superintendents  with  carefully  chosen  assis¬ 
tants.  The  latter  must  be  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  act,  not  merely  as  agents  and  rent  col¬ 
lectors,  but  as  social  supervisors  of  the  welfare  of  the 
particular  community,  and  also  as  friends  and  advisors 
of  the  families  comprising  it.  In  this  way  only  can 
we  expect  to  get  the  best  out  of  both  the  material 
advantages  provided  and  the  human  beings  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  designed. 
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Objections  to  the  Schemes  Regarding  Luxury 
and  Expense. 

Two  deeper  difficulties  remain  to  be  met.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  rehousing  suggested  in  our  plan 
is  at  once  too  good  and  too  expensive.  Many  of  the 
people  to  be  rehoused  are  accustomed  to  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  hole-and-corner  existence,  in  a  simple 
environment  which  imposes  upon  them  no  restrictions 
and  no  standards  of  behaviour  such  as  are  involved 
in  the  rather  elaborate  schemes  proposed.  They  would 
like  better  and  more  comfortable  dwellings,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  they  would  actually  be  happier 
in  simple  cottages  resembling  their  present  shacks, 
into  which  they  might  move  without  any  noticeable 
change  in  their  present  way  of  living.  Moreover,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  adequate  rents.  With  every 
possible  economy  in  building,  the  dwellings  in  the  three 
schemes  described  above  would  be  worth  a  rent 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  low  and  irregular  earnings 
of  very  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

The  objection  that  the  houses  planned  are  too  good 
need  not  be  considered  very  seriously.  They  are 
designed  to  meet,  but  no  more  than  meet,  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decent  family  life;  they  are 
designed  to  do  so  without  any  extravagance  or  unneces¬ 
sary  expense.  The  schemes  include  also  the  provision 
of  certain  amenities,  such  as  open  spaces,  which  some 
may  consider  needless  luxuries:  but  our  object  has 
been  to  show  that  those  amenities  (in  other  words,  a 
really  improved  environment)  follow  naturally  from 
careful  and  sensible  use  of  the  land,  with  but  trifling 
addition  to  the  total  cost.  If  they  do  seem  luxuries, 
we  would  urge  that  this  is  only  because  the  public  has 
become  hardened  to  accept  an  exceedingly  low  standard 
of  city  planning  and  its  possible  benefits.  No  one 
who  gives  a  little  thought  to  the  problem  of  rehousing 
would  seriously  recommend  that,  after  clearing  a  bad 
area,  we  should  be  content  to  replace  upon  it  a  mere 
aggregation  of  little  houses  scattered  around  the  same 
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wasteful  collection  of  streets,  alleys  and  yards  which 
now  exists,  and  to  leave  the  area  to  breed  over  again 
the  problems  of  waste,  disorder,  disease  and  danger 
which  face  us  to-day. 

The  objection  that  the  houses  are  too  expensive  to 
build  and  support  on  the  basis  of  the  incomes  of  the 
intended  tenants  is  certainly  valid.  This  raises  a 
question  of  the  first  importance.  We  may  admit  once 
more  that  in  any  scheme  of  rehousing  for  the  poor  the 
actual  rents  of  the  new  houses  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  below  the  economic  rent,  that  is,  below  the  sum 
which  will  cover  the  full  cost  of  land,  building,  taxes, 
upkeep  and  management.  In  other  words  the  com¬ 
munity  must  bear  part  of  the  cost.  This  is  an  almost 
universal  experience  in  Europe.  When  efforts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  the  full  economic  rent  from  the 
tenants,  the  result  has  usually  been  either  to  confine  the 
dwellings  to  a  more  prosperous  class  of  tenants,  or  to 
compel  the  poorer  tenants  to  spend  a  dangerously 
large  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  rent.  This  point 
has  been  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  stated  by  one 
of  the  British  authorities  on  rehousing:  “Houses  may 
be  reduced  in  size  and  amenity  with  a  view  to  cheap¬ 
ness,  any  possible  expedient  may  be  tried  to  fit  houses 
to  means;  but  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the 
poorest  families  will  remain  unsolved  simply  because 
no  rent  that  can  be  reached  (even  with  the  aid  of  an 
averaged  subsidy)  will  be  within  their  economic 
capacity.” 

Need  for  Rent  Subsidies. 

The  question  then  arises:  What  form  should  the 
assistance  take?  The  simple  policy  of  a  subsidy 
averaged  over  all  the  new  dwellings  does  not  meet  the 
difficulty  satisfactorily.  It  is  liable  to  give  too  great 
an  advantage  to  the  tenants  who  are  best  off,  and  too 
little  help  to  the  tenants  who  are  poorest.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  a  careful  method  of  rent  differentiation,  larger 
subsidies  being  given  to  tenants  who  can  pay  least. 
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Without  expressing  any  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
method,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  The  method  has  been  recently  adopted 
in  some  cities  in  England  (notably  in  Leeds,  where 
the  rehousing  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  is 
contemplated),  and  it  has  official  sanction  in  that 
country.  The  British  Act  of  1930  (the  “Greenwood’’ 
or  Slum  Clearance  Act)  explicitly  authorised  it;  and 
a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  pointed  out  that 
“the  Act  contains  an  express  provision  authorising  the 
local  authority  to  charge  differing  rents  for  the  houses 
provided  under  the  Act  or  to  grant  to  the  tenant  of 
any  house  rebates  from  rent,  but  the  method  of  doing 
so  is  left  to  their  discretion.”  In  detail,  rent  differen¬ 
tiation  appears  to  involve  serious  difficulties:  it  is 
necessary  to  check  month  by  month  the  ability  to  pay 
of  all  the  assisted  tenants,  and  to  be  aware  of  any 
change  in  their  circumstances.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
difficulties  are  much  less  formidable  in  practice  than  is 
usually  assumed.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  they 
would  certainly  be  minimised  under  a  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  administration  such  as  we  have  suggested  in 
an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter. 

Cost  of  Raising  All  Toronto  Houses  to  Minimum 
Health  Standard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  cost  of  raising  all 
Toronto  houses  to  the  minimum  standard  for  health 
and  decency.  At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  dwellings  at  present  below 
this  standard  might  be  3,000,  and  the  number  falling 
below  the  minimum  standard  of  amenities  substan¬ 
tially  larger.  But  many  of  the  substandard  dwellings 
are  overcrowded.  In  order  to  take  adequate  care  of 
their  occupants  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  4,000 
dwellings  would  have  to  be  constructed. 

Regarding  costs  per  dwelling  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  make  an  estimate.  The  calculations  of  costs  applic¬ 
able  to  Scheme  Three  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  particu- 
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lar  block  appear  at  the  end  of  Part  I  of  this  chapter. 
There  the  average  cost  per  dwelling  is  $2959.  This 
figure  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  replacement  of 
other  blocks;  and  it  is  even  less  applicable  to  the 
replacement  of  scattered  houses.  Some  considerations 
lead  to  the  belief  that  a  more  comprehensive  scheme 
would  be  more  economical;  others  to  the  belief  that 
the  costs  of  reconstruction  elsewhere,  and  on  less 
standardised  plans,  would  be  greater.  On  the  one 
hand  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  calculations  did 
not  include  the  costs  of  purchasing  and  demolishing 
the  existing  buildings.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
3,000  substandard  buildings  may  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  by  means  of  repairs,  and  the  average  cost  of 
reconstruction  thus  reduced.  On  these  considerations 
we  may  hazard  a  guess  that  the  average  cost  of  raising 
all  dwellings  to  the  standard  might  be  about  $3,000. 
Since  we  estimate  that  4,000  dwellings  are  needed  we 
arrive  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  estimate  of 
$12,000,000  is  for  the  total  cost  of  replacing,  or  in  some 
cases  repairing,  the  existing  substandard  houses  and  of 
partially  relieving  thereby  the  existing  conditions  of 
overcrowding.  It  does  not  take  care  of  the  aggrava¬ 
tions  of  the  house  shortage  which  would  be  caused  by 
a  substantial  revival  of  employment  and  prosperity. 

Housing  on  City  Outskirts. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  formulate 
plans  for  housing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  for  the 
immediately  urgent  problem  before  Toronto  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  bad  and  decaying  areas,  and  the 
provision  of  dwellings  for  the  dispossessed  families  in 
or  near  the  localities  in  which  they  are  now  living. 
But  the  provision  of  small  houses  on  unoccupied  land 
is  a  suggestion  which  is  so  often  encountered  that  we 
cannot  entirely  ignore  it.  If  such  a  project  meets 
existing  needs,  it  has  undoubted  advantages.  In  some 
of  the  British  cities,  such  as  Glasgow,  such  schemes 
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form  the  major  part  of  the  rehousing  programmes.  In 
most  cities  they  are  combined  with  rehabilitation 
within  the  city.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage, 
apart  from  the  possibility  of  lower  cost  land,  is  that  they 
supply  exactly  what  most  of  the  people  visualise  as  a 
home— a  small  self-contained  dwelling  with  its  own 
little  garden  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  neighbourhood. 
But  there  are  also  disadvantages.  There  is  apt  to  be 
monotony  and  sameness;  there  is  usually  a  dearth  of 
those  opportunities  for  amusement,  interest,  even 
excitement  which  the  city  environment  affords;  there 
is  often  separation,  not  only  from  relatives  and  friends, 
but  from  familiar  haunts  and  familiar  shops  and  stores; 
and — much  more  serious — the  people  may  be  separated 
by  too  great  a  distance  from  their  work  or  the  chances 
of  work.  “It  is  very  nice  in  summer,  but  not  so  good 
in  winter”;  “It  is  all  right  if  you  can  afford  to  travel 
about”;  such  are  frequent  remarks  heard  in  the  new 
outskirt  areas  of  British  cities.  And,  while  the  rents 
of  the  houses  may  be  lower  than  is  normally  possible 
within  the  city,  there  must  be  added  the  cost  of  neces¬ 
sary  travelling  which  many  occupants  of  such  areas 
as  Moss  Park  can  avoid.  This  may  be  equivalent  to 
an  addition  to  the  rent  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  month. 

These  transport  charges  may,  of  course,  be  avoided  if 
the  residential  growth  and  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
city  are  planned  and  controlled  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  which  impede 
the  movement  of  existing  factories  to  new  locations  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city:  but  these  do  not  obstruct 
the  intelligent  guidance  of  future  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  While  we  do  not  consider  this  matter  in  any 
detail  it  would  clearly  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Toronto  City  Planning  Commission,  whose  establish¬ 
ment  we  recommend,  to  do  so.  This  is  just  the  type 
of  work  in  which  such  a  commission  might  render  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

Our  survey  of  Toronto  housing  conditions  reveals 
that  there  are  thousands  of  families  living  in  houses 
which  are  insanitary,  verminous,  and  grossly  over¬ 
crowded.  The  Committee  confidently  estimates  that 
the  number  of  dwellings  which  for  these  and  other 
reasons  constitute  a  definite  menace  to  the  health  and 
decency  of  the  occupants  is  certainly  not  less  than  2,000 
and  may  be  more  than  3,000.  In  addition  there  are 
probably  half  as  many  houses  again  which,  while  not 
in  the  same  sense  menacing,  nevertheless  lack  the 
elementary  amenities  of  life,  y 

1/  Bad  houses  are  scattered  all  across  the  city;  but 
they  have  clustered  in  down-town  districts,  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  Moss  Park  and  the  Ward.  Here  the  evils  of 
the  houses  themselves  are  aggravated  by  the  incessant 
traffic  and  by  the  proximity  of  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses.  Here  the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  most 
urgent.  v 

Bad  houses  are  not  only  a  menace:  they  are  active 
agents  of  destruction.  The  Committee  is  satisfied 
from  its  investigations  and  enquiries  that  they  destroy 
happiness,  health  and  life.  They  destroy  morality 
and  family  ties.  They  destroy  the  basis  of  society 
itself  by  their  destruction  of  self-respect  and  their 
promotion  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

Housing  conditions  are  bad  because  there  are  many 
families  which  cannot  earn  enough  to  pay  for  decent 
and  healthful  dwellings.  In  the  lowest  income  group 
of  society  the  insecurity  of  employment  and  the 
inadequacy  of  wages  do  not  permit  the  payment  of 
rentals  much  in  excess  of  $10  to  $13  per  month  in  good 
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times.  In  bad  times  unemployment  may  throw  the 
whole  burden  of  their  rent,  together  with  other  relief, 
upon  private  charity  or  the  public  purse.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  are  the  costs  of  land,  construction, 
maintenance  and,  above  all,  interest,  that  reason¬ 
ably  decent  dwellings  of  a  suitable  size  cannot  be 
provided  on  a  commercial  basis  for  less  than  $25  to 
$30  per  month.  It  is  even  less  possible  for  the  poorest 
group  to  buy,  than  it  is  for  them  to  rent,  adequate 
accommodation.  Home  ownership  is  impossible. 

There  are  various  ways  of  controlling  city  develop¬ 
ment  and  minimising  the  extent  of  bad  housing.  The 
easiest,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  modern  cities,  the  earliest 
method  is  the  imposition  of  regulations  regarding  the 
location,  structure  and  amenities  of  new  and  existing 
buildings.  Such  regulations  exist  in  Toronto.  But 
they  have  been  inadequate  to  prevent  the  abominable 
housing  conditions  which  our  Report  has  detailed. 
They  have  been  inadequate  to  prevent  the  general  decay 
of  whole  areas,  the  reduction  of  city  assessments  and 
revenues,  the  wasteful  use  of  street  space,  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  provision  of  play  spaces  and  community  parks, 
and  the  intrusion  of  industry  into  residential  areas. 
The  inadequacy  of  these  regulations  is  thus  made  plain. 
It  is  even  a  matter  for  suprise  that  they  have  achieved 
any  degree  of  effectiveness,  because  the  responsibility 
for  their  formulation  and  execution  is  dispersed  among 
a  variety  of  civic  departments.  No  unified  control 
exists.  It  would  be  most  difficult  either  to  secure  the 
comprehensive  planning  and  zoning  of  development 
which  a  modern  city  requires,  or  to  carry  out  a  far¬ 
sighted  plan  if  one  were  devised.  A  city  planning 
authority  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Its  existence  would 
greatly  facilitate  positive  measures  of  housing  control, 
for  it  would  educate  the  public  to  consider  and  support 
projects  of  slum  clearance,  outskirt  development,  and 
general  civic  reconstruction. 

N  Not  only  were  bad  housing  conditions  discovered, 
but  the  presence  of  a  serious  housing  shortage  was  also 


detected.  A  surplus  of  households  is  at  present  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  doubling-up  and  overcrowding.  If  reason¬ 
ably  full  employment  were  to  return  and  marriages 
delayed  by  depression  were  to  take  place  it  is  probable 
that  a  shortage  of  some  25,000  dwelling  units  would 
become  apparent.  ^ 

The  community  is  responsible,  we  believe,  for  the 
provision  of  satisfactory  dwellings  for  those  who  are 
too  poor  to  afford  them.  This  principle  is  widely  if 
not  universally  accepted  by  European  countries;  and 
has  been  the  basis  of  low  cost  housing  development  in 
Great  Britain  since  before  the  war.  Toronto  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  leading  British  cities.  The 
responsibility  must  be  shouldered.  The  time  for  re¬ 
construction  is  here. 

1 1 .  RECOMMEND  AT  IONS 

The  conclusions  of  our  investigation  are  very  briefly 
outlined  above.  Our  recommendations  follow  in¬ 
evitably  from  them. 

Specifically,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  a  City  Planning  Commission  for  Toronto 
be  Established  Immediately. 

It  is  essential  that  a  City  Planning  Commission 
be  established  forthwith.  This  would  be  desirable 
even  if  there  were  no  problems  of  housing  in  existence. 
The  lack  of  a  single  body  to  plan  and  guide  urban 
development  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Toronto.  It  is  remarkable  that  property 
owners,  industrialists,  business  men,  taxpayers  and 
voters,  should  so  long  have  permitted  their  interests 
to  remain  unguarded.  For  there  is  no  citizen  who 
does  not  stand  to  profit,  in  the  long  run,  from  a 
beautiful,  orderly  and  conveniently  planned  city: 
there  is  none  who  does  not  stand  to  lose  from  the 
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waste  of  a  city  which  sprawls  haphazard  at  its  out¬ 
skirts  and  which  decays  in  congestion  at  its  heart. 
But  when  we  add  to  the  need  for  a  body  to  plan  and 
guide  future  development  the  immediate  necessity 
for  reconstructing  certain  areas,  where  housing  con¬ 
ditions  are  beyond  the  toleration  of  civic  conscience 
and  civic  pride  alike,  then  the  case  for  a  City  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  becomes  overwhelming.  To  under¬ 
take  the  reconstruction  of  these  areas,  at  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  expense,  without  ensuring  that 
the  development  of  the  city  would  be  such  as  to 
improve,  rather  than  degrade,  their  surroundings 
or  that  equally  obnoxious  conditions  would  not 
develop  elsewhere — such  a  policy  would  be  to  reject 
the  light  which  is  available  and  to  leap  wilfully  into 
the  dark. 

The  detailed  composition  and  powers  of  such  a 
Commission  are  matters  which  are  not  strictly  within 
our  terms  of  reference.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  a  chairman  and  seven  other  competent,  disin¬ 
terested  and  independent  citizens  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  City  Council.  These  Commissioners 
should  hold  office  without  remuneration  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  retire  in  rotation.  The 
Commission  should  appoint  an  expert  in  city  planning 
who  would  be  a  full-time,  salaried  official  and  the 
head  of  its  paid  stall.  The  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  investigatory  and  advisory.  Exe¬ 
cutive  functions  must  remain  vested  in  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  citizens.  Part  of  the  work  of 
the  existing  Town  Planning  Department  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  Commission. 

2.  That  the  Civic  Departments  Should  Eliminate 

the  Existing  Unfit  Houses  as  Soon  as  Possible. 

Our  investigation  indicates  that  2,000  to  3,000 
houses  in  Toronto  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  is  very  difficult,  under  existing 
regulations  and  legislation,  for  the  Department  of 
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Health  or  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  condemn 
a  dwelling  as  dangerous:  for  legal  proof  of  danger 
must  be  forthcoming.  Our  fourth  recommendation 
concerns  the  necessary  changes  in  legislation.  But 
whatever  their  handicaps,  from  lack  either  of  legis¬ 
lation  or  of  popular  support,  the  aim  of  these  De¬ 
partments  should  be  to  improve  or  replace  all 
houses  which  fall  below  the  Minimum  Standard  of 
Health  and  Decency  which  this  Committee  has  used, 
and  to  raise  as  soon  as  possible  the  lowest  level  of 
Toronto  housing  to  the  Minimum  Standard  of 
Amenities. 

We  recognise  that  a  sudden  general  condemnation 
and  demolition  of  2,000  dwellings  is  impracticable; 
for  it  would  lead  to  an  intensification  of  the  existing 
housing  shortage  and  would  increase  the  widespread 
hardships  of  overcrowding.  The  process  would 
indeed  be  intolerably  slow  were  it  not  accompanied 
by  vigorous  projects  of  rehousing. 

3.  That  the  City  Should  Initiate  Extensive  Pro¬ 
jects  for  the  Demolition  of  Slums  and  the  Provi¬ 
sion  of  Low-Cost  Houses. 

The  existing  conditions  of  overcrowding,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  prevalence  of  insanitary  and  struc¬ 
turally  defective  houses,  make  the  need  for  new 
dwellings  most  urgent.  In  Chapter  VI  we  pre¬ 
sented  three  schemes,  one  of  them  in  some  detail, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  one  of  Toronto’s  worst 
blocks  of  houses.  Some  such  plan  should  be  under¬ 
taken  without  delay.  In  addition  to  its  immediate 
value  it  should  prove  a  most  useful  experiment  for 
the  guidance  of  future  policy.  This  policy  should  be 
based  upon  the  principle  that  when  reconstruction 
is  carried  on  in  areas  which  are  adjacent  there  is 
a  mutual  increase  of  effectiveness. 

The  execution  of  all  such  proposals  as  may  be 
adopted  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  responsible  to  the  City  Council.  This 
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Board  would  of  necessity  co-operate  closely  and 
continuously  with  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  administration  of  the  rebuilt  areas  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  persons  of  such  a  calibre  and  tem¬ 
perament  as  will  gain  the  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  the  tenants  in  the  payment  of  rents,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  and  the  promotion  of  community 
activities  and  pride. 

4.  That  the  City  Should  Seek  the  Necessary 
Co-operation  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  in  Achieving  These  Objectives. 

The  Province  must  enact  certain  legislation  if  the 
programme  outlined  above  is  to  be  fully  effective. 

First,  it  should  extend  and  improve  the  existing 
town  planning  legislation  in  order  to  give  full  powers 
to  cities  to  carry  on  broad,  effective  schemes  of  town 
planning.  An  amended  Act,  we  think,  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  Provincial  Bureau  of  Town  Planning  and 
Housing,  which  would  promote  the  development,  all 
over  the  Province,  of  adequate  policies  regarding 
planning  and  housing. 

Secondly,  the  Provincial  Health  Act  should  be 
amended  (or  special  housing  legislation  should  be 
passed)  to  set  up  standards  of  fit  housing  and  to 
give  full  powers  to  municipal  health  officers  to  order 
the  repair  or  the  demolition  of  dwellings  that  do  not 
measure  up  to  them. 

Thirdly,  new  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  that 
extensive  properties  for  housing  schemes  may  be 
purchased  at  fair  prices.  Three  principles,  new  to 
the  Provincial  code,  should  be  accepted  in  such 
legislation.  First,  following  British  precedent,  no 
compensation  should  be  payable  for  a  building  which 
has  been  condemned  by  the  local  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  Secondly,  in  any  other  case  one  of  the 
main  guides  to  compensation  for  expropriation  should 
be  the  net  rental  of  land  and  buildings  during  the 
past  seven  years,  capitalised  at  the  prevailing  rate 
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of  interest  paid  by  private  builders.  Thirdly,  the 
‘maximum  compensation  payable  should  be  150  per 
cent,  of  the  local  assessment  of  land  and  buildings. 

No  doubt  the  Provincial  government  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  action  on  these  important  matters  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of  Toronto.  But  this  is 
not  implied  in  our  proposals.  Other  communities 
in  the  Province  have  housing  problems.  If  our  pro¬ 
posals  for  Provincial  legislation  are  good  for  Toronto 
they  are  probably  good  for  other  places  as  well.  The 
new  legislation  should,  we  think,  be  so  framed  that 
it  may  be  applicable  to  all  urban  communities  and 
that  it  may  give  Provincial  leadership  in  matters  of 
town  planning  and  housing. 

From  both  the  Provincial  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  financial  assistance  for  projects  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  should  be  sought.  Both  governments  have  in 
the  past  given  aid  to  public  works  as  a  means  of 
unemployment  relief;  and  further  expenditures  may 
be  forthcoming  under  the  Dominion  Relief  Act, 
1933,  and  similar  legislation.  Both  governments 
stand  to  gain  from  the  decreased  burden  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  and  from  the  increased  prosperity 
and  public  revenues  which  all  such  expenditures 
promote;  and  they  stand  to  gain  more  especially 
from  the  works  which  we  recommend  because  better 
housing  increases  health  and  happiness  and  di¬ 
minishes  delinquency  and  crime. 

It  should  be  urged  on  the  Dominion  government 
particularly  that  no  public  works  grants  are  so 
urgently  needed  as  those  for  the  rehousing  of  the 
poorest  members  of  the  community;  further,  that 
in  order  to  make  such  grants  most  effective,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
assist  Provincial  and  municipal  housing  authorities 
in  the  formulation  of  plans,  in  the  choice  of  materials, 
and  possibly,  if  a  nation-wide  housing  scheme  can  be 
initiated,  in  securing  economies  by  the  large  scale 
purchase  of  such  materials. 
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In  summary,  then,  we  recommend  a  serious  and 
sustained  public  attack  on  the  problem  of  bad  housing 
in  Toronto,  by  means  of  a  modern  and  efficient  system 
of  town  planning,  a  vigorous  policy  of  repairing  or 
demolishing  unfit  dwellings,  and  the  building  of  new 
low-cost  houses  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  the  City 
of  Toronto  would  be  the  leading  governmental  body 
concerned  in  this  programme,  it  would  require  generous 
co-operation  and  assistance  from  the  Province  and  the 
Dominion.  Beginning  at  once  with  an  experimental 
scheme  of  new  building,  such  as  that  outlined  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VI  of  our  Report,  reconstruction  should  proceed  at 
an  accelerating  rate  so  that  within  a  few  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  good,  new  houses  may  replace  the  present  unfit 
buildings  and  meet  the  housing  shortage  which  we  now 
face. 

The  immediate  initiation  of  this  programme  would 
have  the  great  merit  of  stimulating  employment  and 
reducing  the  need  for  relief.  Over  a  period  of  years 
it  should  do  much  more  than  this.  It  should  eliminate 
a  serious  reproach  to  the  city.  It  should  produce  a 
healthier,  happier,  more  civilised  community.  It 
should  make  Toronto  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
not  only  for  the  poorer  people  immediately  benefited, 
but  also  for  the  more  prosperous  citizens.  It  should 
make  Toronto  worthy  of  the  name,  “A  City  of  Homes  ’. 

HERBERT  A.  BRUCE, 

Chairman. 
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Cellar  Cement  cellar  with  good  or  moderate  foundations.  Cement. 

Dirt  cellar  with  good  foundations.  No  cellar  with 
good  foundations. 
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ings  for  a  house  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  satisfactory  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  of  even  a 
minimum  standard  of  amenities. 


APPENDIX  II 

REPRODUCTION  OF  BLANK  FORM  USED  IN 
EXTENSIVE  SURVEY 

TORONTO  HOUSING  SURVEY  1934 


Name  of  Householder 


Address 


Date 


Landlord 


Investigator 


District 


I  THE  BUILDING 


TYPE  OF  BUILDING 


S. 

S.D 

R 

D  ( No  of  umt3) 

M  F  'No  of  units') 

R  D 

Rm.H 

Business  in  building 

4.  FOUNDATION 

5.  CELLAR 

2. 


ACCESS  TO  BUILDING 


Street 

Alley 

Court 

Sidewalk 

Roadway 

Cleanliness 

Stairs  Entry 

7.  CLEANLINESS:  Entrv 

3.  SPACE  ON  LOT 


6.  DILAPIDATION:  Roof 


Walls 


II.  THE  DWELLING  UNIT 


1  TYPE:  House 


Apartment 


Rooms 


3.  ROOMS 

Size 

Heat 

Windows 

Lighting 

Illumination 

Ventilation 

S. 

M 

L. 

Cen'l 

Stove 

None 

Number 

Good 

Dark 

Direct 

Indirect 

2.  POSITION:  Cellar 


Attic 


4.  CLEANLINESS 


5.  DILAPIDATION:  Walls 


Floors 


Ceiling 


Windows  and  Doors 


6.  DAMPNESS:  Damp  Leaky  Flooded  7.  SMELL:  In  Out 

8.  VERMIN:  Rats  Bugs  Cockroaches 

9-  WATER  SUPPLY 

Inside 

Outside 

Heating 

10.  COOKING:  (i)  Coal  Gas 

Individual 

Tap  Sink  Basin  Bath 

Electricity  Oil  Wood 

Shared 

Tap  Sink  Basin  Bath 

(iil  Individual  Shared 

11.  TOILET 

Inside 

Outside  • 

Smell 

12.  DISPOSAL 

Individual 

Method 

Efficiency 

Shared 

13.  LAUNDRY 


14.  FOOD  STORAGE:  Refrigerator 


Container 


Other 


III.  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


1.  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

2.  SLEEP  ARRANGEMENTS:  (i)  No.  beds:  Single  Double  Cots 

Infants 

3  to  16  years 

Adults 

Total 

(ii)  No.  sleeping  on:  Couch  Floor  Other 

Sex 

M 

F 

M 

F 

(iii)  Note  special  crowding 

Family  One 

(iv)  Opposite  sexes  in  one  room 

Family  Two 

(v)  Adults  and  children  in  one  room 

Other 

3.  EVIDENCES  OF  POVERTY 

Total 

4.  EVIDENCES  OF  COMFORT 

5.  HOW  LONG  AT  THIS  ADDRESS 


6.  NO.  MOVES  LAST  YEAR 


7.  REASON  LAST  MOVE 


8. 

REASON  FOR  RESIDENCE 

HERE 

9.  NATIONALITY 

IV.  RENT  AND  INCOME 

l. 

RENT  PER  MONTH 

Includes 

3.  HOME  OWNED 

Yearly  Cost 

2. 

RENT  PAID:  By  Family 

By  Agenoy  In  Arrears 

4.  ARREARS  ON:  Mortgages 

Taxes 

5.  INCOME 


Person 

Occupation 

Full 

Part 

Weekly 

Wage 

Unemployed 

Relief 

Pension 

Contribution 
to  Household 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Boarder  or  Roomer 

REMARKS: 


APPENDIX  III 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS  IN 
1421  POOR  DWELLINGS  IN  TORONTO 

(As  Revealed  by  the  Extensive  Survey,  May,  1934) 


Type  of  Dwelling  Unit 


House . 

No. 

1,168 

Per 

cent. 

82.2 

Apartment .... 

34 

2.4 

Rooms . 

219 

15.4 

Total . 

1,421 

100 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 

0 

1,421 

Heating 


Per 

No. 

cent. 

Central . 

232 

17.7 

Stove . 

1,081 

82.3  * 

Total . 

1,313 

100 

Not  reported . .  . 

19 

Total . 

1,332 

Cellar1 


Illumination 


Cement . 

Dirt . 

None . 

Total . 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 


Good . 

Moderate . 

Bad . 

Total . 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 


Per 

No.  cent. 
487  36.8 

267  20.2 

368  43.0 

1,322  100 

10 
1,332 


Per 

No.  cent. 

349  26.2 

488  36.6 

493  37.2 

1,332  100 

0 

1,332 


Electric . 

Other . 

Total . 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 


Direct . 

Indirect2 . 

Total . 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 


Per 
No.  cent. 
1,176  90.9 

117  9.1 

1,293  100 

39 
1,332 


Per 
No.  cent. 

1,265  97.1 

38  2.9 

1,303  100 

29 
1,332 


Foundations 


Ventilation 


Dampness 


General  State 

of  Repair 

Per 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

No. 

cent. 

Damp . 

636 

57.8 

Good . 

245 

18.5 

Leaky . 

292 

Moderate . 

708 

53.5 

Flooded . 

125 

Bad . 

370 

28.0 

Dry . 

464 

42.2 

Total . 

1,323 

100 

Total . 

1,100 

100 

Not  reported. . . 

9 

Not  reported. . . 

232 

Total . 

1,332 

Total . 

1,332 

129 


Smell 


Food  Storage 


No. 

Per 

cent. 

Yes . 

.  429 

40.0 

Inside . 

, .  344 

Outside.  .  .  . 

. .  206 

No . 

.  643 

60.0 

Total . 

.  1,072 

100 

Not  reported. 

..  260 

Total . 

.  .  1,332 

Vermin 


No. 

Per 

cent. 

Verminous . 

607 

33.3 

Rats . 

372 

Other . 

421 

No  vermin . 

486 

44.3 

Total . 

1,093 

100 

Not  reported .  . . 

239 

Total . 

1,332 

Water  Supply 


No. 

Per 

cent. 

Inside . 

1,248 

97.1 

With  bath.  .  . 

326 

Without  bath 

722 

Outside . 

37 

2.8 

Total . 

1,285 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

47 

Total . 

1,332 

Individual.  .  . 

1,161 

Shared3 . 

213 

Toilet 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Inside4 . 

1,023 

79.7 

Satisfactory. . 

782 

Unsatisfactory 

241 

Outside . 

261 

20.3 

Total . 

1,284 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

48 

Total . 

1,332 

Individual.  .  . 

1,092 

Shared3 . 

281 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Refrigerator .  .  . 

158 

13.0 

Container5 . 

821 

67.4 

Other . 

240 

19.6 

Total . 

1,219 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

202 

Total . 

1,421 

Home  Ownership 

Per 

No.  cent. 


Owned  by  occu- 


pants . 

Rented  by  occu- 

89 

7.4 

pants . 

1,107 

92.6  x. 

Total . 

1,196 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

225 

Total . 

1,421 

Moves  in  Preceding 

Year 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

None . 

776 

63.4 

Three  or  less.  .  . 

406 

33.2 

Four  or  more  .  . 

42 

3.4 

Total . 

1,224 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

197 

Total . 

1,421 

Reason  for 

Last  Move 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

Rent  too  high  .  . 

518 

52.5  * 

Eviction . 

108 

11.0  * 

Other . 

360 

36.5 

Total . 

986 

100 

Not  reported .  . . 

346 

Total . 

1,332 

Rent  Paid  By 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

Family . 

648 

58.5 

Social  agency6.  . 

459 

41.5* 

Total . 

1,107 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

225 

Total . 

1,332 

130 


Nationality 

of  Family 

Head 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

Canadian.  .  .  . 

.  .  492 

40.6 

Other  British 

412 

33.9 

Foreign . 

. .  309 

25.5 

Total . 

..  1,213 

100 

Not  reported . 

. .  208 

Total . 

..  1,421 

No.  OF 

Rooms  Per 

Dwelling 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

One . 

76 

5.8 

Two . 

99 

7.5 

Three . 

193 

14.6 

Four . 

. .  324 

24.5 

Five . 

. .  275 

20.8 

Six . 

.  .  274 

20.7 

Seven . 

46 

3.5 

Eight . 

18 

1 .3 

Nine . 

10 

.8 

Ten  and  over .  . 

7 

.5 

Total . 

1,322 

100 

Not  reported .  .  . 

99 

Total . 

1,421 

No.  of  Persons  Per 


Household 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

One . 

25 

1  .9 

T  wo . 

130 

9.8 

Three . 

196 

14.8 

Four . 

229 

17.3 

Five . 

229 

17.3 

Six . 

159 

12.1 

Seven . 

113 

8.6 

Eight . 

99 

7.5 

Nine . 

53 

4.0 

Ten  and  over.  .  . 

89 

6.7 

Total . 

Not  reported. . . 
Total . 

1,322 

99 

1,421 

100 

Appendix  III  is  continued  on  page  132 


Number  of  Rooms  Occupied  by  Households  of  Different  Sizes 
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number  of  habitable  rooms. 


Average  Number  of  Persons  Per  Household 


16  and  under 
1  7  and  over .  . 

Total .  .  . 


No. 

Average 

3,247 

2.5 

3,644 
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6,891 
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Monthly  Rentals  Charged  for  Group  of  Four  to  Six 
Room  Dwellings,  Classified  According  to  Minimum 
Health  and  Amenity  Standards7  of  the  Dwellings 


Grade 

$10  and 
less 

$11- 

$15 

$16- 

$20 

$21- 

$25 

$26  and 
over 

Total 

Below  health .  . 
Above  health 

22 

126 

47 

4 

1 

200 

below  amenity. 

2 

13 

59 

16 

10 

100 

Above  amenity 

. . . 

. .  . 

12 

5 

3 

20 

1  The  term  “cement’’  includes  cellars  constructed  of  cement,  brick, 
masonry,  and  similar  materials.  A  “dirt”  cellar  is  one  where  no  solid  con¬ 
struction  has  been  attempted  and  the  cellar  is  simply  a  dirt  hole  dug  under¬ 
neath  a  part  or  all  of  the  house. 

2  Indirect  ventilation  exists  where  there  is  no  access  from  a  room  directly 
to  the  open  air.  Where  this  is  the  case  in  any  room  the  ventilation  of  the 
dwelling  has  been  classed  as  indirect. 

3  Where  either  the  water  supply  or  the  toilet  is  outside  the  actual  dwelling 
unit,  and  is  used  in  common  with  members  of  other  dwelling  units,  this 
item  is  classified  as  shared. 

4  Unsatisfactory  toilets  are  those  in  basements  or  cellars,  off  kitchens  or 
living  rooms,  or  working  inefficiently. 

5  The  term  “container”  designates  any  special  place  for  food  storage 
such  as  pantry,  cupboard,  box,  shelf,  etc.  Only  when  the  food  is  left 
scattered  about  is  the  term  “other”  used. 

6  This  category  includes  all  cases  where  the  rent  is  paid  in  part  or  in  full 
by  any  social  agency. 

7  For  definitions  of  standards  see  Appendix  I. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

REPRODUCTION  OF  BLANK  FORM  USED  IN 

INTENSIVE  SURVEY 


TORONTO  HOUSING  SURVEY  1934 


Street 

Nos. 

Between 

Date 

Side  of  Street 

and 

Investigator 

1.— THE  HOUSE 

Street 

Num¬ 

ber 

Residential — R 
Commercial — C  « 
Industrial — I 

Vac¬ 

ant 

—V 

Front— F  S’ 

Rear — R  S; 

Alley — A  p 

Brick — B  £) 

Stone — S  s 

Wood— W  ST 

Plaster — P  g. 

Other — 0  g 

Structural 

Conditions 

Heating 

fa 

i 

1  i 

1  1 
fa  CO 

Sanitation 
Inside — I 
Outside — 0 

Off  Kitchen  or 
Living  Room  or 
in  Basement — X 
None — N 

Number 

of 

REMARKS 

(Note  particularly  apartment  houses,  rooming 
houses,  abandoned  dwellings,  vacant  dwel¬ 
lings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  dwellings 
used  for  storage  purposes,  etc.) 

Good — A 
Fair — B 
Bad— C 

Cement — C  O 
Dirt— D  p. 

None— N  3 

Rooms 

Extra  Families 

Tap 

Sink 

Bath 

Toilet 

Ex¬ 

ternal 

In¬ 

ternal 

II.— THE  STREET 


REMARKS: — To  be  a  general  description  of  (A)  Fronts — including  the  roadway,  sidewalks,  type  of  house,  yards,  etc.  (B)  Rears — including  size  of  back¬ 
yards,  general  uses,  condition,  outbuildings,  etc.  (C)  General — covering  such  points  as  smell,  dust,  proximity  to  railways,  etc.,  that  make  street  unsuitable 
for  residential  purposes- 


( Write  on  back  of  card  if  necessary.) 


APPENDIX  V 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  3,639 
DWELLINGS  IN  MOSS  PARK  AND  THE  WARD, 

TORONTO 

(As  Revealed  by  the  Intensive  Survey,  June,  1934) 


Moss  Park 
Per 

No.  cent. 

The  Ward 
Per 

No.  cent. 

Dwelling  Units. . 

3,047 

100 

392 

100 

Business  in  Building1 . . 

318 

10.4 

173 

29.6 

Vacant . 

171 

3.6 

34 

9.1 

Position: 

Street . 

2,847 

93.4 

560 

94.6 

Rear . 

38 

1 .3 

22 

3.7 

Alley . 

162 

3.3 

10 

1.7 

Total . 

3,047 

100 

592 

100 

Not  reported . 

0 

0 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Construction: 

Brick . 

1,297 

43.0 

227 

39.9 

Brick  and  Stucco . 

982 

32.6 

111 

19.5 

Stucco . 

443 

14.7 

159 

27.9 

Other . 

292 

9.7 

72 

12.7 

Total . 

3,014 

100 

569 

100 

Not  reported . 

33 

23 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Structural  Condition2: 

Exterior — Good . 

1,006 

33.1 

181 

31 .9 

Moderate . 

1,302 

42.9 

298 

52.6 

Bad . 

730 

24.0 

88 

15.5 

Total . 

3,038 

100 

567 

100 

Not  reported . 

9 

25 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Interior  — Good . 

1,190 

40.0 

173 

32.0 

Moderate . 

1,413 

47.6 

315 

58.3 

Bad . . 

368 

12.4 

52 

9.7 

Total . 

2,971 

100 

540 

100 

Not  reported . 

76 

52 

Total . 

3,047 

592 
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APPENDIX  V — Continued 


Moss  Park 
Per 

No.  cent. 

The  Ward 

Per 

No.  cent. 

Cellar3: 

Cement . 

1,898  63.5 

181  34.6 

Dirt . 

556  18.6 

178  34.0 

None . 

534  17.9 

164  31.4 

Total . 

2,988  100 

523  100 

Not  reported . 

59 

69 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Heating: 

Furnace . 

1,622  54.8 

183  35.1 

Stove . 

1,340  45.2 

339  64.9 

Total . 

2,962  100 

522  100 

Not  reported . 

85 

70 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Sanitation: 

Tap — 

Inside . 

2,918  99.4 

517  99.2 

Outside . 

17  .6 

4  .8 

Total . 

2,935  100 

521  100 

Not  reported . 

112 

7! 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Sink — 

Inside . 

2,908  99.1 

498  95.6 

None . 

26  .9 

23  4.4 

Total . 

2,934  100 

521  100 

Not  reported . 

113 

71 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Bath — 

Yes . 

2,117  72.8 

292  56.1 

No . 

792  27.2 

228  43.9 

Total . 

2,909  100 

520  100 

Not  reported . 

138 

72 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Toilet — 

Inside . 

2,695  91.3 

438  84.1 

Outside . 

256  8.7 

83  15.9 

Total . 

2,951  100 

521  100 

Not  reported . 

96 

71 

Total . 

3,047 

592 

Inside  Toilet — Off  kitchen  or 

living  room  or  in  basement .  . 

272 

63 
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APPENDIX  V— Continued 


Number  of  Rooms  in  Dwelling: 

Three  and  under . 

Four . 

Five . 

Six . 

Seven . 

Eight . 

Nine . 

Ten . 

Total . 

Not  reported . 

Total . 

Extra  Families1 2 3 4 . 

Standard5: 

V  Below  health  standard . 

Above  health  and  below  amenity- 

standard  . 

Above  amenity  standard . 

Total . 

Not  reported . 

Total . 


Moss 

No. 

Park 

Per 

cent. 

The  Ward 
Per 

No.  cent. 

112 

3.9 

81 

15.8 

376 

13.1 

72 

14.0 

379 

13.3 

66 

12.9 

933 

33.4 

133 

25.9 

233 

8.9 

80 

15.6 

334 

12.4 

40 

7.8 

150 

5.2 

18 

3.5 

280 

9.8 

23 

4.5 

2,861 

100 

513 

100 

186 

79 

3,047 

592 

374 

18 

1,221 

40.2 

329 

58.1 

1,012 

33.3 

123 

21.7 

803 

26.5 

114 

20.2 

3,036 

100 

566 

100 

11 

26 

3,047 

592 

1  This  classification  indicates  that  part  of  the  building  which  contains 
the  dwelling  unit  is  used  for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes. 

2  In  grading  the  structural  condition  of  a  house  lack  of  proper  main¬ 
tenance  by  the  occupants  was  disregarded.  The  term  “Good’’  is  used  to 
describe  a  building  which  is  structurally  sound  and  requires  no  repairs, 
“Moderate’’  one  appearing  structurally  sound  but  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
“Bad”  one  unfit  for  living  purposes,  either  because  it  has  deteriorated  and 
is  structurally  unsafe  or  because  the  cost  of  repairing  the  building  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original  cost  and  increased  life  of  the  buildings. 

3  The  term  “cement”  includes  cellars  constructed  of  cement,  brick, 
masonry,  and  similar  materials.  A  “dirt”  cellar  is  one  where  no  solid  con¬ 
struction  has  been  attempted  and  the  cellar  is  simply  a  dirt  hole  dug  under¬ 
neath  a  part  or  all  of  the  house. 

4  Where  more  families  than  one  occupy  a  dwelling  other  than  a  rooming 
house,  those  in  excess  of  one  are  considered  as  extra. 

5  For  definitions  of  standards  see  Appendix  I. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THREE 
BLOCKS  IN  MOSS  PARK,  TORONTO 

(As  Revealed  by  the  Intensive  Survey,  June,  1934) 


Block  I 

Oak-Dundas- 
Sackville- 
Sumach  Sts. 

Block  II 

Dundas- 
Queen-Sumach- 
River  Sts. 

Block  III 

Dundas- 
Queen-Seaton- 
Berkeley  Sts. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Dwelling  Units . 

159 

100 

264 

100 

295 

100 

Business  in  Building1 .  . 

7 

4.4 

19 

7.2 

41 

13.9 

Vacant . 

14 

8.8 

15 

5.7 

16 

5.4 

Position: 

Street . 

159 

100 

223 

84.5 

292 

99.0 

Rear . 

0 

2 

.8 

1 

.3 

Alley . 

0 

39 

14.8 

2 

.7 

Total . 

159 

100 

264 

100 

295 

100 

Not  reported . 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Construction: 

Brick . 

11 

6.9 

113 

42.8 

1 14 

38.6 

Brick  and  Stucco.  .  . 

115 

72.3 

63 

23.9 

59 

20.0 

Stucco  . 

9 

5.7 

5 

1  .9 

82 

27.8 

Other . 

24 

15.1 

83 

31 .4 

40 

13.6 

Total . 

159 

100 

264 

100 

295 

100 

Not  reported . 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Structural  Condition2:. 

Exterior — 

Good . 

38 

23.9 

80 

30.5 

50 

17 

Moderate . 

98 

61 .6 

143 

54.6 

126 

42.7 

Bad . 

23 

14.5 

39 

14.9 

119 

40.3 

Total . 

159 

100 

262 

100 

295 

100 

Not  reported . 

0 

2 

0 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Interior — 

Good . 

55 

37.1 

72 

28.1 

77 

26.5 

Moderate . 

90 

60.8 

161 

62.9 

121 

41 .6 
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APPENDIX  VI— Continued 


Block  I 

Oak-Dundas- 
Sackville- 
Sumach  Sts. 

Block  II 

Dundas- 
Queen-Sumach- 
River  Sts. 

Block  III 

Dundas- 
Queen-Seaton- 
Berkeley  Sts. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Interior  (Cont.) — 

Bad . 

3 

2.1 

23 

9.0 

93 

32.0 

Total . 

148 

100 

256 

100 

291 

100 

Not  reported . 

11 

8 

4 

Total . 

139 

264 

295 

Cellar3: 

Cement . 

60 

38.2 

178 

71.5 

162 

55.3 

Dirt . 

61 

38.9 

53 

21 .3 

47 

16.0 

None . 

36 

22.9 

18 

7.2 

84 

28.7 

Total . 

137 

100 

249 

100 

293 

100 

Not  reported . 

2 

15 

2 

Total . 

139 

264 

295 

Heating: 

Furnace . 

43 

27.6 

116 

46.2 

145 

50.0 

Stove . 

113 

72.4 

135 

53.8 

145 

50.0 

Total . 

136 

100 

251 

100 

290 

100 

Not  reported . 

3 

13 

5 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Sanitation: 

Tap — 

Inside . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

290 

100 

Outside . 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

290 

100 

Not  reported . 

9 

15 

5 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Sink — 

Inside . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

289 

99.7 

Outside . 

0 

0 

1 

.3 

None . 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

290 

100 

Not  reported . 

9 

15 

5 

Total . 

159 

100 

264 

295 

Bath — 

Yes . 

78 

52.0 

176 

70.7 

192 

66 . 2 

No . 

72 

48.0 

73 

29.3 

98 

33.8 

Total . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

290 

100 
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APPENDIX  VI— Continued 


Block  I 

Oak-Dundas- 
Sackville- 
Sumach  Sts. 

Block  II 

Dundas- 
Queen-Sumach- 
River  Sts. 

Block  III 

Dundas- 
Queen-Seaton- 
Berkeley  Sts. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Bath  (Cont.) — 

Not  reported . 

9 

15 

5 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Toilet — 

Inside . 

117 

78.0 

249 

100 

245 

84.5 

Outside . 

33 

22.0 

0 

45 

15.5 

Total . 

150 

100 

249 

100 

290 

100 

Not  reported . 

9 

15 

5 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Inside  Toilet  —  Off 

kitchen  or  living 

room  or  in  base- 

ment . 

13 

44 

27 

Number  of  Rooms  in 

Dwelling: 

Three  and  under  .  .  . 

3 

2.0 

8 

3.2 

7 

2.4 

Four . 

16 

10.6 

44 

17.6 

29 

9.9 

Five . 

20 

13.2 

47 

18.8 

68 

23.3 

Six . 

99 

65.7 

110 

44.0 

67 

22.9 

Seven . 

6 

4.0 

17 

6.8 

36 

12.3 

Eight . 

4 

2.6 

20 

8.0 

52 

17.8 

Nine . 

1 

.7 

3 

1.2 

22 

7.5 

Ten  and  over . 

2 

1 .3 

1 

.4 

11 

3.8 

Total . 

151 

100 

250 

100 

292 

100 

Not  reported . 

8 

14 

3 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

Extra  Families4 . 

17 

34 

44 

Standard5: 

Below  health  stand- 

ard . 

97 

‘61 .0 

98 

37.8 

155 

52.5 

Above  health  and 

below  amenity 

standard . 

38 

23.9 

118 

45.6 

102 

34.6 

Above  amenity 

standard . 

24 

15.1 

43 

16.6 

38 

12.9 

Total . 

159 

100 

259 

100 

295 

100 

Not  reported . 

0 

5 

0 

Total . 

159 

264 

295 

1  2  3  4  6  por  ai]  footnote  references  see  page  138. 
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“Good-bye  to  All  That.” 


Press  of  The  Hunter-Rose  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 
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